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Bret Harte. 











California’s peculiar pride in Bret Harte and his splendid literary career arises from the 
fact that some of his most noteworthy stories were written here and first saw the light of day 
in the pages of The Overland Monthly. The subsequent heights that Bret Harte attained, and 
his long residence in a foreign land, did not make the residents of the Pacific Coast feel that 
they had entirely lost him. In fact they still felt that both he and his writings were as much 
a part of early California literary history and mining day traditions as any of those pioneers 
who made the State their continuous residence. Many of the most famous of Harte’s stories 
were published in the Overland Monthly when the magazine was the only recognized literary 
journal in the West. 
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Fort Gunnybags 






The Old Stronghold of the Vigilante Committee 





one believed was right. 





To the new generation of San Francisco the name 
means but little, at the most an historical event in which their fathers 
and grandfathers participated. To the older men and women of the city, 
however, the name is very real, and calis up memories of a time when to 
stand by one’s convictions meant something more than the mere assertion 
of them—it meant the willingness to fight or make any sacrifice for what 
The following article tells graphically the story 
of the stormy days when Fort Gunnybags was the center of one of the 
most intensely exciting dramas of the city history. 


Fort Gunnybags 








mento street, San Francisco, 

have noticed during December, 

1917, that an old building at 
211-213 of that street, on the south 
side between Davis and Front streets, 
was being torn down. The reason was 
pretty evident, for the building had 
sunk till the threshold was below the 
sidewalk and it could readily be seen 
that a watchful fire marshal would be 
likely to insist that the cracked walls 
were a source of danger. 

Few, however, of the passers-by un- 
less they were old-timers in San Fran- 
cisco, knew that the demolished build- 
ing, and still more the plain two-story 
structure by its side on the west, were 
historic landmarks whose equals in 
importance are rare in the city. 

The Vigilance Committee of 1856 
has been recognized by all who have 
studied California history as an epi- 
sode of unique interest, and one of the 
most striking instances of the power 
of the American people, composite 
though it be, for self-government. It 
was outside of all the constituted 
methods of government, which by the 
peculiar circumstances of the time 
were given over to the enemies of jus- 
tice; and yet it was-not a mob, but an 
organized rising of the people. It bore 


Pr eeato up and down Sacra- 





a name similar to that of other organi- 
zations whose character is black with 
secret murder and lawless violence; 
and yet it differed from all that the 
name vigilante now means, in that it 
was no masked band suddenly attack- 
ing an unprepared enemy under the 
cover of midnight, but the irresistible 
rising of the best elements of the pop- 
ulation, doing its will with calm delib- 
eration and in the broad light of day. 
Its trials were conducted with all the 
safeguards of justice; and nobody has 
ever questioned the righteousness of 
its verdicts. It carried on negotiations 
with the Governor of the State almost 
as one sovereign power with its equal. 
Its leaders and members, far from 
cowering in secrecy lest they should 
be called to account for their deeds, 
were the best known and most sub- 
stantial men of the community; and 
have ever since counted their connec- 
tion with the committee a matter of 
just pride, and their framed certifi- 
cates of membership a precious heir- 
loom to their children. 

The reason for all this and the con- 
ditions that created the need for the 
Committee it would take too long to 
tell here. They have been set forth 
at length in Hittell’s History of Cali- 
fornia, in Mr. Almarin B. Paul’s story 























































James King of William Shot by James Casey, a Politician. 


This Act 


Prompted the Organization of the Vigilance Committee of 1856, and the 


Hurried Construction of Fort Gunnybags. 


of the Committee in the OvERLAND 
for October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1894, in William T. Coleman’s 
articles in the Century magazine, and 
in other accessible authorities. 

Only the points that pertain to the 
building the Committee used as its 
headquarters concern us here. These, 
abstracted for this article by Mr. 
Theodore H. Hittell from his history, 
are as follows :— 


The third volume of my “History” 
gives a full account of the building on 
the south side of Sacramento street 
between Davis and Front, which was 
known in the old days as “Fort Gunrny- 
bags.” It is the low, two story, brick 
business house, with flat roof, the 
fourth from the corner of Front street. 
It had been occupied by the firm o* 
Truett and Jones, wholesale liquor 
merchants, up to Saturday, May 17, 
1856, when the famous Vigilance Com- 
mittee engaged the second story, 
moved into it, and established their 
headquarters. For a short time Truett 
& Jones continued on the second floor, 
but, as the work of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee expanded more and more room 
was required, the firm was induced to 
remove, and the Committee took 
charge and control of the whole build- 


From an old print of that time. 


ing and remained there until their 
final adjournment. 

It was there, in front of the second 
story windows, that James P. Casey 
and Charles Cora were hanged by the 
Committee on Thursday, May 22, 
1856,—Casey for the murder of James 
King, of William, editor of the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin, and Cora 
for the murder of William H. Rich- 
ardson, United States Marshal. Wood- 
en platforms had been run out from 
two of the windows, extending about 
a yard beyond the line of the building 
and provided with hinges at the edges 
of the sills. These platforms were 
held in horizontal positions by cords 
fastened at their outer ends, passing 
up to beams which projected from the 
roof directly over them and then to the 
top of the building out of sight. To 
the projecting beams were also at- 
tached the fatal ropes with nooses and 
slip knots, prepared beforehand. 
Casey was attended by Father Mar- 
aschi and Cora by Father Acolti. 
Armed files of Vigilance soldiers 
took up most of the street in front, 
but the rest of it and several va- 
cant lots on the opposite side and 
the streets and housetops for blocks 
around were filled with immense 
crowds of sympathizing people. Ev- 

















The Throng That Turned Out to Witness the Execution of Casey and Cora. 


erything was conducted as orderly and 
as calmly as was possible under the 
circumstances. At twenty-one min- 
utes after one o’clock in the afternoon, 
the legs of each having been strapped 
together, the ropes were adjusted 
about their necks, white caps were 
drawn over their heads, and at a signal 
from within the cords holding up the 
platforms were severed on the roof 
and the doomed men fell a distance of 
about six feet. They died apparently 
without a struggle. 

The Vigilance Committee next pro- 
ceeded to purge the community of 
some of its remaining objectionable 
characters, whom they arrested and 
confined in small rooms partitioned 
off on the second floor of the build- 
ing. Billy Mulligan, Martin Gallagher, 
Billy Carr, Woolley Kearney, Edward 
Bulger, Charles P. Duane, and many 
others were confined there, while they 
were being tried and until their trans- 
portation out of the country. It was 
there, also, in one of these small apart- 
ments, that Francis Murray, usually 
known as Yankee Sullivan, the prize- 
fighter and ballot-box stuffer, fearful 
of meeting his just deserts on the scaf- 
fold, committed suicide by severing 
the arteries of his left arm at the el- 


bow with a table knife. It was in two 
of these same rooms that Joseph Heth- 
erington and Philander Brace were 
subsequently confined, and thence, on 
July 29th, taken by the Committee to 
their execution on a scaffold erected in 
Davis street between Sacramento and 
Commercial,—Hetherington on ac- 
count of the murder of Dr. Andrew 
Randall, and Brace for the murder of 
Captain Joseph B. West. When, how- 
ever, David S. Terry, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, was ar- 
rested for stabbing Sterling A. Hop- 
kins, none of these small rooms was 
considered secure enough, and a new, 
stronger, and more removed place of 
confinement was prepared in the sec- 
ond story of the adjoining building on 
the east; and it was there that he re- 
mained most of the time from June 
21, the day of his arrest, till August 
7, after Hopkins’ recovery from his 
wound, when he was released. 

For a considerable time after the 
organization of the Committee, on ac- 
count of the strenuous opposition of 
their enemies, who were ironically 
called the “Law and Order party,” 
great apprehensions were felt of a 
clash with the State, if not also with 
the United States, authorities; and the 

















fact was recognized that the Vigilance 
headquarters would be untenable in 
case of an attack. There was conse- 
quently some talk of removing, but it 
ended only in efforts to strengthen the 
building as it was. Various things 
with this end in view were done; but 
the most remarkable—though there 
may be much question as to its real 
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a wall constructed of coarse sacks, 
usually known as gunnybags, filled 
with sand and piled up in such man- 
ner as to form a breastwork nearly six 
feet thick and nearly ten feet high. 
This wall, extending out from the 
front corners of the building across the 
sidewalk and into the street and 
then running in the street in front 

















Fort Gunnybags and the Bell. 


efficiency—was the fortification of the 
building by a sort of breastwork that 
was thrown up on the night of June 
10th and gave to the place its distinc- 
tive name of “Fort Gunnybags,” by 
which it was subsequently known. 
“The plan of fortification referred 
to,” says the “History,” “consisted of 


of the building, made a sort of inclos- 
ure. What might be called embrasures 
were left at several points and partic- 
ularly at the corners, at each of which 
a cannon was placed; and all along 
the line there was an inside platform 
and openings from which a scathing 
fire of musketry could be poured. It 
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James King of William, Who Was Shot by 
James P. Casey. 












seems to have been understood at the 
time of the construction of these works 
or just previous thereto, that the Law 
and Order party had tried to obtain 
or had obtained positions in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, from which the 
Vigilance building could be raked; 
and it was to counteract and foil its 
plans that these works, including the 
planting of a few small cannon on the 
roof of the building, were constructed. 
As has been said before, it is doubt- 
ful whether the works would have 
been of any account in case of a fight, 
and particularly if the Law and Order 
party had planted an effective battery 
on Rincon hill or any other of the sur- 
rounding heights. But, whether so or 
not, they appear to have at least in- 
spired confidence in the Vigilance 
Committee forces, and in that respect, 
if in*no other, some praise was due 
from them to Francis J. Lippitt, after- 
wards colonel of their fourth regiment, 
to whom they were indebted not only 
for the idea, but also for the building 
of such a fortification.” 

Subsequently, on Aug. 21, 1856, and 
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on the following two days, after the 
Committee had finished their chief la- 
bors and were about ready to adjourn, 
the headquarters on Sacramento street 
were thrown open to public inspection, 
and during those days many thousands 
of persons, including most of the resi- 
dents of San Francisco and many 
strangers, visited and examined them. 
By that time the sand-bag fortifica- 
tions in front had been removed, but 
the cannon on the floor, the guns and 
swords in their racks and the ammuni- 
tion in the magazine all remained. Ev- 
erything was scrupulously clean and in 
order. Portraits and pictures orna- 
mented the walls; in one place was a 
bust of James King of William; in an- 
other the famous ballot-box, with false 
bottom and sides partially drawn out 
so as to show the stuffed ballots that 
Had been found in it. The offices of 
the grand marshal, quartermaster and 
commissary were finely carpeted. . . 

The room of the executive committee 
was perfectly plain, containing only 






























David S. Terry, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of California, Who Stabbed 
Sterling A. Hopkins. 
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Almarin B. Paul, A Member of the Vigilante 
Committee. 


several long tables, a lot of chairs, and 
some cases full of papers. In the po- 
lice office there were exhibited such 
curiosities as usually garnish places of 
that kind, including pistols, bowie- 
knives, and other deadly weapons that 
had been taken from prisoners. On 
the wall were the hats of Casey, Cora, 
Hetherington and Brace, surrounded 
by the ropes with which those individ- 
uals had been hanged. An old rusty 
blade, said to have been displayed 
when the Law and Order arms were 
taken out of the schooner Julia, was 
facetiously labeled, ““The Sword of the 
Pirate Durkee.” Over the police rooms 
were the armorer’s shop and the hos- 
pital, and on the roof the bell, at whose 
tap the Committee was ever ready to 
fly to arms. Of the implements of war 
on exhibition at the building, not 
counting those stored in other places, 
there were said to be some nineteen 
hundred muskets, two hundred and 
fifty rifles, three hundred dragoon 
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sabers, seventy-eight Roman sabers, 
and fifty-five artillery swords, be- 
sides a lot of shotguns and arms of 
other kinds. 

Now it has seemed to the OVERLAND 
that the building ought to be marked 
so that it shall be held in memory. In 
the Eastern States it is a growing and 
beautiful custom to mark with stones, 
tablets, or other memorial, the historic 
spots. Those who have recently vis- 
ited such towns as Lexington and Con- 
cord, know how much of value and in- 
terest is taught by the tablets and 
monuments that mark every import- 
ant point and make it possible to trace 
with ease every step of Lord Percy’s 
fateful march. 

To the end of introducing this good 
custom to San Francisco the OVERLAND 
determined to try to have Fort Gunny- 
bags marked by a suitable tablet. To 
this end it consulted with the follow- 
ing San Francisco gentlemen, and they 
all readily agreed to act as a commit- 
tee to receive funds for the purpose 
and see that they were properly ex- 
pended :— 

Martin J. Burke (626 Market street) 
of Madison & Burke, real estate deal- 
ers, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Vigilantes, and one of 
the principal men in its councils. 

Almarin B. Paul (Crocker Building) 
mining engineer and inventor, a mem- 
ber of the Vigilante Committee, and 
the author of an account of it pub- 
lished in the OverLaANp for October, 
November, and December, 1894. 

Charles J. King (122 Davis street) 
son of James King of William, whose 
murder precipitated the outbreak. Mr. 
King is a prominent member of the 
Society of California Pioneers, and 
well known in the community. 

More than this has been done. The 
building is now owned by Mr. W. F. 
Whittier, himself a member of the 
Vigilance Committee, and a prominent 
man of San Francisco. His consent 
was readily obtained to allow a tablet 
to be placed on the building, together 
with a promise to see that it was cared 
for so long as he owned the place and 
if possible to transmit the trust under 
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William T. Coleman. 
From a daguerreotype taken during the time 
he was connected with the two Vigilance 
Committees of %51 and ’56. 


the same promise to his successors in 
the ownership. 

Mr. Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, 
was seen and he at once agreed to pre- 
pare a sketch of a proposed tablet in 
bronze, the chief features of which 
were to- be the seal of the Committee 
with its appropriate mottoes, “Fiat 
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Justitia, Ruat Coelun” and “No Creed, 
No Party, No Sectional Issues” sur- 
rounding the watchful eye that is the 
price of liberty. The words, “Fort 
Gunnybags, Headquarters of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of 1856” are all that 
it was deemed wise to add, and a sim- 
ple wreath of oak leaves about the 
seal and a border to bind the tablet to- 
gether. This executed in bronze in a 
size of about three and one-half feet 
square would cost nearly $500, and it 
is now proposed to raise that amount 
by subscriptions in small amounts 
from, it is hoped, every surviving 
member of the Committee, and from 
all those who still believe in the essen- 
tial goodness of the American people. 

For it is that which the Committee 
stood for; the fact that in the long run 
the people will have substantial justice 
done. The course of their will in this 
direction is like a mighty river. It may 
be checked for a brief season by a re- 
straining barrier. It may be held in 
banks and bounds, so that it keeps its 
onward flow, but if held back from 
that end, its power rises and rises, 
silently it may be, until all the barriers 
are burst at last and its perfect work 
is accomplished. This lesson is not 
an obsolete one, but one which is as 
applicable now as ever, and which, it 
is hoped, the Fort Gunnybags tablet 
will help to keep in perpetual memory. 








Abe Warner, Attired In His Holiday Garb, in a Corner of His Famous Cobweb Palace. 


The Cobweb Palace, San Francisco 


By Bert Harrison 


sight of the now almost forgotten 
“Cobweb Palace,” which for so 
many years stood at the north end 
of old Meiggs wharf. The impression 
produced upon my youthful imagina- 
tion by the sight of this queer reposi- 


| CAN remember as a boy my first 


tery of odds and ends, gathered from 
the seven seas, this menagerie and 
nest in which the cobwebs had been 
allowed to accumulate until they had 
covered the walls and ceiling of the 
original bar-rooms—will never be ef- 
faced. 
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Entrance to Abe Warner’s Cobweb Palace. 


Going down the six or seven wooden 
steps which led from the sidewalk to 
the entrance of Warner’s Cobweb Pal- 
ace (or Cobweb Saloon, as we knew it 
then), the first thing which attracted 
one’s attention was the number of ani- 
mals that adorned the front entrance 


of the place. Mbonkeys, chained to 
their cages, gamboled about or came 
up for the peanuts which the children 


of the neighborhood were in the habit 
of giving them; bears in their cages 
growled and prowled up and down in 
their narrow homes; while parrots 
screeched a noisy welcome to the 
stranger who, brought by curiosity, 
visited this odd “attraction” of old 
San Francisco. Besides these animals 
there were other varieties of the furred 
and feathered tribes, who from time to 














time resided at the Cobweb Palace. 

When Abe Warner acquired the sa- 
loon—which later was to be fam- 
ous as the home of the undis- 
turbed cobweb—the place had been 
for some years the gathering place 
of those lovers of what social 
life Meiggs wharf offered, and who 
made the saloon their rendezvous. In 
the early days the place was a very 
popular bar and gathering place for 
the life and activities which centered 
around the old wharf. 

When Warner bought the saloon the 
cobwebs were suffered to remain and 
multiply, and from that date on until 
the old building was destroyed the 
spiders had their own sweet way with 
the interior decorations of the place. 
With a great love for odd coins, pieces 
of quartz, bric-a-brac, swords, pistols, 
etc., and anything out of the ordinary 
in odds and ends, Warner soon col- 
lected an interesting pile of material 
which was of considerable interest to 
the visitors to his establishment. 

To San Franciscans of the early 
days the Cobweb Palace was a real, 
living institution—a place where those 
whose duty called them to the harbor 
front could congregate and find re- 
freshments according to their taste. If 
one desired to play a sociable game, 
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that could be arranged, or if time hung 
heavily on one’s shoulders, there was 
enough quaint sights and odd incidents 
happening right at the front door to 
make loitering a pleasure. 

After the place became more of a 
museum than a real active business 
like the emporium for the dispensing 
of drinks, the primeval glory of the 
Cobweb Saloon seemed to wane. It 
became, in fact, as it was in name, a 
place of cobwebs. From its ceilings 
the gauzy silken meshes of webs hung 
in festoons anywhere from a foot to 
two or even three feet deep, and the 
walls were thickly covered with ex- 
amples of the spiders’ industry. 

When Abe Warner died some years 
ago—after seeing his world of men 
and women depart this life—the Cob- 
web Palace was torn down and the ef- 
fects it contained sold at public auc- 
tion. The many rare and curious arti- 
cles which Warner had accumulated 
for so many years were distributed to 
strangers, and quite a sum was real- 
ized from the sale of them. Though 
the Cobweb Palace is now only a mem- 
ory and its very site almost forgotten 
by the present generation, it still lives 
in the memory of those surviving old 
pioneers who used to know the place 
in the heyday of its glory. 
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While flames the west in gold and rose 
Fast ebbing day in glory dies; 
Among the trees a soft wind blows 
In soothing tones like lovers’ sighs. 


The day is done—the fading light 
To gath’ring gloom in silence yields: 
The restless birds have ceased their flight, 
And call no longer from the fields. 


Then pales the east, 


and all aglow, 


The moon in splendor tops the ridge, 
While cherished ones of long ago. 
In spirit steal o'er Mem’ry’s bridge. 


BurRTON JACKSON Wy MAN. 































































Two Views of Emperor Norton. 


Reminiscences of Emperor Norton 


By Dorothy Miller 


cisco has provided no stranger 

character to entertain the succeed- 

ing generations than that of Em- 
peror Norton—that odd citizen who at 
one time was a familiar figure along 
the thriving city’s principal thorough- 
fares. 


|: ALL her varied history San Fran- 


The many stories of Emperor Nor- 
ton, his antecedents, his career before 
the light of reason was darkened in 
his mind, would fill a good-sized vol- 
ume, and though he has passed away 
for these many years, there are any 
number of living San Franciscans and 
Californians who well remember his 
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unique figure as an every day sight 
on Montgomery and other down-town 
streets. 

Before the big fire of 1851 Emperor 
Norton was a prosperous merchant of 
the bustling young city and numbered 
his friends in all walks of life. The 
shock of the complete loss of his for- 
tune in the fire which wiped the town 
out of existence, but which could not 
erase San Francisco from the map, af- 
fected Norton to such an extent that 
his mind gradually began to fail, until 
a few years later he was hopelessly 
insane. Not being of the dangerous 
variety, he was allowed his liberty, 
and as his hallucinations made him be- 
lieve that he was the emperor of the 
United States and Mexico, his friends 
humored him to an extent which the 
modern world would call impractical 
and foolish. However, in those days 
sentimental reason played a larger 
part in the community life than it 
does now and Emperor Norton was not 
only allowed the freedom of the town, 
but provided with everything he need- 
ed free of cost. 
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The Emperor was in the habit of go- 
ing about dressed in a semi-regal or 
military suit, epaulets on his should- 
ers, a cockade in his high silk hat and 
a sword at his left side—later on he 
abandoned the sword and carried a 
heavy cane. 

Emperor Norton, carrying his men- 
tal picture of a national Nortonian gov- 
ernment, issued paper money in his 
name, and was very lavish in spend- 
ing this currency. Whenever he wished 
an article of clothing or a meal or any- 
thing else that struck his fancy, he 
walked into the establishment and de- 
manded whatever he wished. The 
merchants of old San Francisco al- 
lowed Emperor Norton to play his part 
until death relieved them of their odd 
charge, and to their credit be it said 
that not one of them ever by word or 
deed did anything which would give 
the make-believe sovereign an inkling 
of the true status of affairs. Emperor 
Norton had a few imitators it is said, 
but they were not given the considera- 
tion he was, and they soon faded from 
public view. 
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I brought from my home in the forest, 


A wee, wild bird. 


And he sings when need is the sorest, 


One wild word. 


“Die! I shall die, die, die!” 
I know the thoughts that are thronging 


In his breast. 


I know the love and the longing 


That cannot rest. 


Flowers with the fragrance in them, 
Waves with the sunlit foam, 
Heights for what wings may win them, 


In our forest home. 


He sings his one song over, 


“Die, I shall die!” 


And I with you, little lover,— 


And I! 


Jessica NELSON NortH. 
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Dickens in Camp 


By Bret Harte 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The rudy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “Nell” on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 
And he who wrought that spell P— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 


Published in Overland Monthly, July, 1870. 

















Just a Drop of Ink 


By Arthur R. Andre 


head nor tails of his wife’s let- 

ter. A Zeppelin had flown over 

London and had bombed the 
school—so the letter ran. His home 
had burned down; and his brother’s 
manuscripts had disappeared—that 
much of it was easy enough to under- 
stand. But if Therese and the baby 
had been killed by the shock—as the 
letter stated—how could she have 
written and told him about it herself? 
And if they hadn’t been killéd—which 
was the only possible alternative— 
why should she have written and said 
that they had? Of course, his bewil- 
dered brain worked on, the blow the 
big German had dealt him had not 
made it any easier for him to straight- 
en the tangle out. Neither, for that 
matter, had the wine he had consumed 
the night before. There was some- 
thing, too, that he had forgotten— 
something that he had neglected— 
though he couldn’t for the life of him 
remember just then what the oversight 
was. Then, like a bombshell explod- 
ing inside his aching head, came the 
appalling recollection that the Ger- 
mans had won the war. 

The Germans had won the war— 
little Corporal Timms could think of 
nothing else. For four years, he re- 
membered, the Allies had kept the 
Germans back. They had held com- 
mand of the air, and had destroyed 
the Huns’ submarines faster than the 
latter could be replaced. They had 
stopped the Austrian advance in Italy; 
and for a time at least it looked as if 
their economic blockade alone would 
win them the war. Then came the Rus- 
sian disaster, and it was the Allies’ 
turn fo fight with their backs to the 
wall. German airplanes wrested con- 
trol of the sky from the Allies’ ma- 
chines. German submarines, in in- 
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creasing numbers, ravaged the seven 
seas. The Germans had more guns, 
more ammunition, and more men than 
the Allies could put in the field; and 
—what was the strangest of all—they 
were better supplied with food. Cor- 
poral Timms couldn’t understand it. 
What had happened, he asked him- 
self, perplexed, that such a state of af- 
fairs should come to pass? Then it 
occurred to him to wonder what had 
happened to himsedf. . . . And again, 
in imagination, he was battling with 
the big German on the edge of the 
shell-hole; and, again, they plunged 
downward together, locked in each 
other’s arms. 

The Allied armies surrendered on 
the first of May—Corporal Timms’ 
mind ran on again, like a well-oiled 
machine. Paris and the channel ports 
capitulated two weeks later; and then 
came the conquest of England, which 
had made the Germans masters of the 
world. One morning in June, he re- 
membered, the Germans had slipped 
out of Kiel Canal and had landed an 
immense army on the coast of Kent. 
They met with little opposition. Eng- 
land had been stripped of men and 
guns for the ill-fated campaign in the 
north of France. The warships that 
should have given them battle were 
away on a wild-goose chase some- 
where in the North Sea; and with 
hardly a blow struck in its defense. 
the city of London fell into German 
hands. Again the flow of the cor- 
porals thoughts abruptly stopped. 
Something had happened to him, he 
told himself, for he couldnt move hand 
or foot. He didnt even know if he 
possessed hand or foot. All he knew 
was that he had fought with a Hun in 
a shell-hole, and that he had choked 
the man to death..... Then his 
thoughts went back to the raid on the 
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German lines. 

Promptly on the stroke of nine, he 
remembered, the boys had climbed out 
of the trenches in the thick fog. Color 
Sergeant MacBean was on his right 
hand. Private Flannigan was on his 
left; and every member of the regi- 
ment was armed with a trench-knife, 
and as many hand grenades as he 
could carry along. They met no enemy 
watchers at the listening posts. No 
night-patrols were out to give the 
alarm. The German cannonading had 
died down. Their own big guns had 
stopped, and while they crept forward 
not a single star-shell flamed in the 
sky. Suddenly, out of the darkness to 
the left a whistle shrilled, and, the 
next instant pandemonium broke loose 
in the German lines. Corporal Timms 
recalled tossing his bombs into the 
trench in front of him, then he turned 
and run back, with Private Flannigan 
now on his right hand and the tall 
Scotch color-bearer on his left. Neck 
and neck they ran, with their heads 
down and panting for breath. In and 
out of holes they stumbled, now down 
now up again. Machine guns spat ven- 
omously at them out of the darkness. 
Searchlights behind them began to 
pierce the gloom; and they had almost 
won back to their own lines again 
when they encountered a German who 
was running the opposite way. 

“Look out, Corporal!” Flannigan 
warned, too late. 

Corporal Timms felt a stinging blow 
on the head as he closed with the 
man, and the two of them tumbled into 
the pit. Then, he remembered, the 
man’s body had gone limp in his 
hands. And then—. And then—. 
But time had moved forward again 
half a dozen years. The fight with the 
Hun in the shell-hole had dropped 
completely out of his. mind; and he 
was now only a lonely and disconso- 
late spector in an Alien German world. 

No cattle or sheep grazed upon its 
thousand hills. No grain-fields waved 
beside its flowing streams; but dotted 
over its surface at intervals were 
strange looking buildings, the like 
of which Corporal Timms had never 
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seen before. The ghost of the little 
Englishman felt impelled to enter 
one of these buildings. Nobody 
barred his way, or even appeared to 
notice that he was there; and soon he 
was lost in contemplation of its army 
of busy workers, its complicated and 
noisy machinery, and its rows and 
rows of enormous vats. At one 
end of the building was a deep 
shaft, the corporal perceived; and 
from the bottom of this shaft issued 
carloads of big rocks. The shade of 
the little corporal watched the rocks 
melting away in the row of vats. Then 
he trailed the resulting mixture as it 
passed from department to department 
and from floor to floor, changing in 
color and consistency as it went along. 
He noted how it was tested and manip- 
ulated by the alert, watchful mechan- 
ics and deft-handed girls; how it was 
kneaded and molded and baked in 
ovens, just like loaves of bread; and, 
finally how it was wrapped and packed 
ready to be shipped away. The wraith 
of Corporal Timms picked up a loaf 
and examined it. It was bread, 
he discovered—‘“synthetic” bread, of 
course. His brother’s experiments in 
chemistry had prepared him for that 
—but it was good bread—just as good 
as could be made from the finest wheat 
—and he now understood why the 
Germans had won the war. . . . Then 
time moved back again half a dozen 
years; and Flannigan was pulling him 
out of the shell-hole by his left leg. 
The color sergeant and Flannigan 
bound up his forehead. Another regi- 
ment took over their section of the 
trench; and soon they were bowling 
merrily southward, leaving the sound 
and fury of battle far behind. At a 
siding, near Chantilly, the troop-train 
halted, in order to give another one 
the right of way; and the corporal was 
informed that the other carried Am- 
erican troops. The mud-spattered 
Tommies gave the Americans three 
rousing cheers. The boys in olive- 
gray cheered back. Then there was 
more cheering and hand-gripping and 
waving of hats, as the trains pulled 
slowly apart. Corporal Timms looked 
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on at the scene with a swelling heart; 
then his thoughts went on ahead to the 
little village of C , to which his 
regiment was bound. He remembered 
the two restful weeks that he had spent 
there before. Then he remembered 
the cheerful little inn down by the 
bridge, where he was wont to fore- 
gather of an evening with his two 
friends; and, last, but not least, he re- 
membered his cozy little billet in Du- 
pret’s loft. Faster and faster the 
troop-train raced into the night. It 
rumbled through tunnels and over 
bridges; then it tilted to one side as 
it sped around a curve. The noise and 
the motion made the little Englishman 
feel drowsy. The voices of his com- 
rades and the rattling of the windows 
grew fainter and fainter in his ears; 
and then he was sound asleep, with 
his head pillowed on the Scotchman’s 
breast. ... 

When he awoke again it was past 
midnight, and he was seated: in the 
barroom of the village inn beside a 
roaring fire. How long he had been 
there he didn’t know. How he got 
there he didn’t know. Flannigan and 
the Scotchman were drinking at a ta- 
ble with some men that he knew; and 
the air of the place was heavy with 
tobacco smoke and the smell of sour 
wine. Presently it dawned upon him 
that MacBean was telling a storv. He 
yawned and stretched himself, and 
then it occurred to him that the story 
must be a funny one, for at intervals 
the men laughed and pounded on the 
table with their glasses and stamped 
on the floor. The noise made his head 
ache; and he was about to beg them 
to desist when he discovered that the 
story was about himself—his friend 
was describing his encounter with the 
Hun in the shell-hole, and was telling 
it wrong. He rose from his chair to 
give his own version of the ficht, but 
his lees gave way beneath him, and 
the mishap was greeted with another 
shovt of glee. The room spun round 
and round. and the glass that he had 
been holding in his hand fell to the 
floor. .. . Then the laughter of his 
friends became the roar of triumph of 
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the Kaiser’s marching hosts; and he 
was back in London, watching a pa- 
rade of German troops. 

It was the same old London that he 
knew and loved so well; and yet it was 
not the same, for all the places of bus- 
iness bore German names. Then he 
discovered that the people who lined 
the streets were conversing in German. 
Even the little newsboys spoke Ger- 
man, and whichever way he turned 
German signs and German advertise- 
ments confronted his gaze. “Why 
don’t the people speak English?” he 
asked a man standing near him, as 
a company of German marines swung 
proudly by. 

The other stared at him wide-eyed. 
He was a narrow-chested little man, 
with a gloomy expression of face, and 
it was at least a minute before he 
could make up his mind to reply. 
“Why don’t they?” he said at last, 
drawing his questioner furtively aside. 
Then, almost in a whisper: 

“They don’t dare.” 

“Why don’t they dare?” 

The man urged him to speak lower, 
then explained: 

“Ever since the conquest, no lan- 
guage but German may be spoken on 
the streets or in the home. The child- 
ren learn only German in the public 
schools. Adults are made to study it 
at night.” The man glanced around. 
“And there are spies everywhere.” 

“But.—” Corporal Timms began. 

Again the other implored him not to 
speak so loud. “The sick, the aged 
and the infirm are shipped abroad,” 
he continued, “and their relatives 
never hear of them again. Men of 
sound physique go to the trenches, to 
fight the Kaiser’s wars. Others are 
sent to the continent to labor in work- 
shops and mines. Women are con- 
scripted to work in food-factories and 
munition plants.” The speaker paused 
again until a man who was loitering 
near moved away. “And all the time 
Germans pour jn to take possession of 
our land and homes.” 

“But—-” Corporal 
again. 

“Nor is even the family safe,” the 
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other ignored all attempts to interrupt. 
Children are torn from their parents 
and are billeted upon strangers, to 
break up family and religious ties. 
Men and women are officially ‘mated.’ 
whether they desire to be united in 
matrimony or not. Parentage is forced 
upon some; forbidden to others.” The 
sad-eyed little man halted impress- 
ively. 

“And the least show of resistance 
is punished by death.” 

Corporal Timms could contain him- 
self no longer. “Better death a thous- 
and times—” he began. Then some 
one shook him by the shoulder and 
asked him what was the row; and he 
discovered with a gasp of relief that 
he was still in the inn... . 

The fog had rolled away and the 
moon shone bright as the corporal 
marched up the little village street be- 
tween his- two friends. Flannigan 
strode proudly beside him, with the 
dead German’s helmet cocked jauntily 
on the side of his head. The color ser- 
geant sang Auld Lang Syne and Com- 
in’ Through the Rye as he stepped 
nimbly along; while the little English- 
man’s heart was too full for words. It 
felt good just to be alive, he told him- 
self, as he gazed at the peaceful scene. 
The moonlight silvered the trees and 
the roofs of the houses. The vanes of 
a windmill, on a nearby hill, moved 
majestically around; while the breeze 
that cooled his forehead came to him 
laden with the scent of new-mown hay. 
But his legs were unsteady, he discov- 
ered, as his comrades hurried him 
along; and he was glad to cling to the 
Irishman’s arm to keep from falling 
down. 

Opposite the market place the 
Scotchman emitted a yell, which 
caused windows to fly up and night- 
capped heads to appear on every side. 
Then, with the utmost solemnity, he 
proceeded to dance a Highland fling. 
Corporal Timms watched the perform- 
ance with joy and pride. The moon 
made the scene as bright as day, and 
as the color sergeant held his arm 
above his head and kicked jerkily to 
right and left, he looked not unlike a 
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big jumping-jack, suspended from the 
heavens by an invisible string. Flan- 
nigan essayed the feat, too, and the 
battered German helmet fell off his 
head and rolled in the street... 
Then Flannigan and the Scotchman 
and the faces of the astonished vil- 
lagers faded from view; and the little 
Englishman was back in London again, 
staring at the ruins of his little home. 

He turned his head at last, to gaze 
across the street, and where the school 
had been was nothing but a pile of 
smoldering bricks. A crowd of men 
and women were gathered about the 
wreck, partly concealing it from view, 
and standing in front of it were a num- 
ber of ambulances and undertakers’ 
machines. Presently, one of the latter 
detached itself from the line and 
moved slowly down the street. Cor- 
poral Timms dejectedly followed it. 

Soon, he was in a big warehouse 
which was being used as a temporary 
morgue. Rows of tiny stiffened fig- 
ures covered the cement floor. Dis- 
tracted parents moved up and down 
among them, scanning each little form 
by turn; while the smell of burnt 
human flesh tainted the air. One wo- 
man had gone. mad, Timms perceived. 
She was sitting on the floor with a little 
blackened corpse in her arms, and she 
was crooning to it and calling it en- 
dearing names. Another woman, who 
was watching her, suddenly threw up 
her arms and ran screaming out of the 
place. Sick at heart, the little En- 
glishman followed the crowd around 
the gruesome building, and, near the 
door, he discovered the dead bodies 
of his wife and child. 

Corporal Timms looked sadly down 
at all that was left to him of the two 
beings that he loved most on earth, and 
hope fled from his soul. Therese and 
little Tommy were dead. He, too, was 
dead; and his body was moldering 
away in a shell-hole in the north of 
France. His return from the raid on 
the German trenches was only a 


dream. The night in the village wine- 
shop was a dream. Scotty’s dance in 
the moonlight was a dream. The big 
German had killed him—he was sure 
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of that now—and he was just a dis- 
embodied spirit, condemned forever to 
walk the earth, unseen, unpitied and 
unloved. ‘What have I done,” he be- 
moaned himself, “that such a fate 
should be mine? What have I done or 
left undone? Ah!”—and his heart 
gave a sudden leap for joy. He knew 
now what it was that he had left un- 
done. He had forgotten to turn over 
on his side when he went to sleep. 

Corporal Timms opened his eyes 
and stared at the cobweb-covered raft- 
ers above his head. He was back in 
Dupret’s loft. He was loath to be- 
lieve it at first—his mind had betrayed 
him so often since he had tumbled into 
his cot the night before—but just then 
a squad of soldiers marched past the 
house and a flake of white-wash de- 
tached itself from the roof and drop- 
ped on his nose. Then M. Dupret’s 
rooster crowed. Corporal Timms had 
a soft spot in his heart for the perky 
little bird and he could have recogniz- 
ed its crow among a million. He heard 
the voice of Madame Dupret herself. 
The lady was singing the Marseillaise 
as she moved about below; and the 
words of the song mingled pleasantly 
with the tinkle of pots and pans. A 
look of ineffable contentment over- 
spread the little Englishman’s face. 

Presently, he told himself, he would 
get up and have a bath and a shave 
and rout out Flannigan and MacBean. 
But in the meantime it felt good to lie 
there and listen to the chickens in the 
yard and the pigeons on the roof, and 
the farmers’ carts lumbering past the 
house. The little rooster crowed again, 
defying all and sundry, and a train 
whistle, miles away, seemed to answer 
the call. Then the smell of bacon and 
eggs frying—real bacon and eggs— 
came to him up the loft stairs, and he 
caught himself thinking about “syn- 
thetic” food. 

Corporal Timms smiled to himself 
as scene after scene of the nightmare 
which had disturbed his sleep flashed 
before his eyes. He wondered how 
much of it was memory and how much 
imagination. He wondered how much 
of it grew out of the raid on the 
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German lines, how much of it was 
based upon his brother’s absurd theo- 
ries and ideas, and how much of it was 
the effect of the wine he had drunk 
at the little inn. He dismissed the 
thought at last. and then his wife’s 
“imaginary” letter recurred to his 
mind. But was his wife’s letter imag- 
inary? The smile left his lips and a 
chill ran down his spine, for now he 
remembered reading it the night be- 
fore. He had said good-night to Flan- 
nigan and MacBean at the corner of 
the street. Monsieur Dupret had 
lighted his candle for him and had 
handed him the letter just before he 
climbed the stairs. He slowly turned 
his head. Yes, there was the letter, 
lying on the chair where he had drop- 
ped it. He picked it up gingerly and 
read: 


“Dear Tom:—A Zeppelin flew over 
London yesterday, and one of its 
bombs set fire to the school across the 
street. ——— children were killed (the 
number had been deleted by the cen- 
sor) and fully as many more were 
dreadfully maimed.” 


Corporal Tims was aghast. It was 
the letter of his dreams, word for word. 
He breathlessly read on: 


“Your brother Ned behaved splen- 
didly. He was in his room upstairs 
when the explosion occurred. He just 
ran down to assure himself that Tom- 
my and I had been killed by the 
shock (the word ‘not’ had also been 
deleted) then he hurried across the 
street and rescued a number of child- 
ren at the risk of his own life.” 


The eyes of the little Englishman 
flew back to the obliterated word; and 
as he stared at it, all his fears van- 
ished away. “My word!” he gasped. 
The wine he had drunk and the care- 
lessness of the censor explained ev- 
erything. 


“Then our house burned down,” the 
letter continued. “It caught fire from 
the sparks that blew across the street; 
and everything we own, as well as 
your brother’s manuscripts, went up 
in the smoke. But what do we care, 
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Tommy and I, provided we get you 
back safe and sound at the end of the 
war?” 


Corporal Timms fondly smiled as he 
turned over the page. He knew what 
was coming, but he read on: 


“Ned doesn’t believe that his notes 
were burned up, he insists that some 
German took them. You know how 
positive he can be. He says that al- 
ready the Germans know more about 
chemistry than anybody else—him- 
self excepted, of course—and that with 
the help of his notes, it would be easy 
for them to make all the food they 
need out of rocks and things, and win 
the war. Isn’t he absurb?” 


“He’s as crazy as I am!” Corporal 
Timms broke out, as he remembered 
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the spectacle he had made of himself 
the night before. He wondered what 
his wife would have said; and as the 
thought crossed his mind, a deep flush 
mounted to the edge of his bandage 
and spread behind his ears. 

“Never again!” he grinned, shame- 
faced, holding up his right hand. 

And as if to remind him that good 
resolutions are of no avail unless they 
are kept, the letter concluded: 


“Don’t drink any of that sour French 
wine—you know how it disagrees with 
you. Don’t lie on your back when you 
go to sleep—you know what horrid 
dreams you have when you do—and 
don’t run into any danger or let your- 
self be killed, 

“Your loving wife, 

“Therese.” 





EVENING AT THE LAKESIDE 


Now sets the sun in magisterial might, 
Inimitable where illimitable realms unfold. 


Flare forth the banners of advancing night, 
Harmonious hues of orange, rose and gold. 

Forked tongues and flaming darts of crimsoned chrome 
And glimmering blends of rich wine-tinted red 

Cleave through the mountain mass of clouded foam, 


As Sol slow sinks to his horizon bed. 


Ephemeral seas of opalescent hue. . 
Of shimmering amethystine emerald-mauve 


Evolve upon the gold-abandoned blue, 
And lave each pebbled nook and crannied cove. 
Now shades of dusky brown and grey maroon 


Betray th’ approach of night... . 


when lo! divine, 


Outpours the pallid silver of the moon, 


Lights up the heaven, the lake, the grove of pine. 


JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN. 
































The Last Tie 


By Dr. J. D. B. Stillman 


HEN we stood for the first 

\ : / time on the iron-bound shores 

of the Pacific a generation 

ago and looked upon their 
desolate mountains, after a voyage of 
more than half a year, we thought in 
our forlorn hearts that the last tie that 
bound us to our native land was bro- 
ken. We did not dream that the tie 
that was to re-unite us, and make this 
our native land forever, was then flour- 
ishing as a green bay tree in our 
woods; but even so it was, and 
here, in the month of May, it lay be- 
fore us, a polished shaft, and in whose 
alternate veins of light and shade we 
saw symbolized the varied experience 
of our California life. 

Would I accept an invitation to go 
to the “front” and see the last spike 
driven? Old veterans and compan- 
ions in frontier life would be there— 
men with whom I had hunted grizzlies 
in the river jungles. We had hun- 
gered and feasted together on the 
plains, slept with our feet to the same 
fire, and fevered side by side when 
the miama had shrunk the blood in 
our veins. Could I refuse to share in 
this triumph on the great day, long 
prayed for, that was to witness the fin- 
ishing blow to the greatest enterprise 
of the age? California would be there 
with her bridal gift of gold! Nevada 
and Arizona were coming with their 
silver dowers, and a telegram from 
Sacramento informed me that a place 
would be reserved for me in the spe- 
cial car that was to convey the high 
contracting parties of the first part to 
the scéne of the memorable event. 

With one lingering look at the fire- 
side where my children played, a 
cheerful word to my exhausted pa- 
tients, and a hope that they might im- 





prove the opportunity of my absence 
to recuperate their wastec strength— 
I was off. 

The regular passenger train from 
Sacramento starts at about six o’clock 
in the morning, and we moved off soon 
after in a special one, consisting of 
the superintendent’s car and a tender. 
The car was arranged with a kitchen, 
dining, bedroom and parlor, with 
sleeping accommodation for ten per- 
sons; the tender was provided with 
water-tanks, for the greater part of our 
way was over regions where good 
water could not be obtained, refrigera- 
tor and stores for a protracted sojourn 
in the desert. A careless glance around 
was enough to lull any apprehensions 
that might have been felt from past 
experience, that we might be com- 
pelled to eat our stock on the road, or 
search for manna in the land of the 
“Diggers.” 

Stretching myself out on a sump- 
tuous lounge, I looked out on the brim- 
ming, turbid river and breathed the 
morning air laden with the perfume of 
a city full of roses. The pulse of life 
beat high, the town was on tip-toe of 
expectation and gushing with the en- 
thusiasm of triumph. The crowds 
cheered as we passed, and President 
Stanford on the platform bowed his 
thanks. Besides the President were 
the three Government Commissioners, 
Sherman, Haines and Tritle. Chief 
Justice Sanderson, Governor Safford, 
of Arizona, Collector Gage. of Nevada, 
and a few others, who, like myself. 
were not particularly distinguished 
but born to good luck. 

Across the bridge and out upon the 
plain we flew, alternate flashes of 
wheat fields and flowery pastures, and 
ghosts of trees went by; the rumble 
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From the famous painting by Thomas Hill, “The Last Spike,’ showing 
Central Pacific Company and the Union Pacific Company at Promontory 
of San Francisco, May 10, 1869. 
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Governor Stanford-with the hammer to drive the Gold Spike connecting the 
Point, eighty miles west of Ogden and eight hundred and four miles east 
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and clatter of car wheels filled my 
ears and soon lulled me into a drowsy 
reverie, and I “dreamed a dream that 
was not all a dream.” 

I stood as a child in my father’s 
door-yard and saw the rippling flood 
as it flowed for the first time over the 
sandy floor of that stream—small as 
it seemed when measured by the line, 
but mighty in its results—that immor- 
talized the name of Clinton, and op- 
ened the great lakes and prairies of 
the west to the commerce of the At- 
lantic. A troop of boys, barelegged, 
were frolicking in the frothy current; 
one stoops down and catches a fish 
struggling half smothered, and bears 
him away in exultation; the booming 
of cannon rolls their peans of victory 
from the Hudson to Erie, and back 
again through a wilderness, startling 
the black bear from its covert and 
awakening the land of the Iroquois 
with the march of a mighty people. 

Again I stood amidst a group of cur- 
ious, skeptical men on “Albany Hill.” 
when a ponderous steamer on wheels 
was about to test the practicability of 
making steam a motive power on rail- 
ways. They had been successful in 
England, and why not here? A line 
of road had been constructed for fif- 
teen miles as straight as a beam of 
light from the sun and at water level. 
I heard again the fizzing of the steam 
and the gush of water as the machine 
vainly essayed to start. More fuel was 
supplied, the fizzing grew louder and 
sharper—slowly the wheels began to 
revolve but slipped on the track— 
sand was thrown on, when, with a 
cheer from the hopeful, the enormous 
black mass began to move off. The 
crowd grew excited and followed on, 
men on horse-back led the way, de- 
termined to be in at the death and see 
how far the joke would go. Faster 
the iron horse moved on, faster the 
horsemen rode, and as the dreadful 
sounds redoubled, their steeds bolted 
the course, with starting eveballs, ter- 
ror-stricken. The locomotive was the 
victor; one dog alone contested the 
race, bounding and barking on till lost 
in the distance, and on the long vista, 
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where the paralleled lines met, the 
black speck disappeared, leaving a 
film of smoke to float away among 
the pines. One man—lI could call his 
name—laughed outright; another 
shook his head: “Somebody would get 
hurt yet.” Mr. Van Epps, my school- 
master, said that he “never had any 
doubt that so much was possible, but 
he had many reasons for believing 
that steam could not be successfully 
introduced to the propulsion of car- 
riages. It was a very pretty philoso- 
phical apparatus.” 

And still I dreamed; the air grew 
momentarily cooler, the pines grew 
larger and darker, deeper and darker 
yawned the canyons, the train seemed 
poised in mid-air, now flying through 
tree-tops, and now circling like an 
eagle the beetling cliffs they call Cape 
Horn. Far below rivers flowed like 
silken threads, and as silent; above us, 
the snowy peaks kept creeping down, 
and sombre shadows of giant pines, 
whose vast trunks had withstood the 
storms for a thousand years, oppressed 
us with their gloom. We plunge into 
the bowels of the mountain and out at 
once into the sunlight and past the 
cheerful dwellings of men. We are 
cribbed in by timbers, snow-sheds they 
call them; but how strong! Every 
timber is a tree trunk, braced and 
bolted to withstand the snow-slide that 
starts in midwinter from the great 
heights above, and, gathering volume 
as it descends, sweeps desolation in 
its path; the air is cold around us; 
snow is on every hand; it looks down 
upon us from the cliffs, up to us from 
the ravines, drips from overhead and 
is frozen into stalactites from the 
rocky wall along which our road is 
blasted. midway of the granite mount- 
ain. We are in pitchy. darkness in 
the heart of the mountain—the sum- 
mit of the grade; out again into the 
light; on, on through wooden galleries 
mile after mile; a sylvan lake flashes 
out from its emerald setting among 
the mountains—a well-dressed gentle- 
man touches me on the arm, and taking 
a cigar from his lips, asks me if I will 
not take luncheon. “Where are we?” 
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I respond. “There is Donner Lake, 
and we will soon be at Truckee.” 
“Two by honor and the odd card, that 
gives you the rubber—Jake says 
‘Lunch,’ and we will go and get our 
revenge in the dining room.” I was 
on earth again. 

Truckee was the first place that I 
could realize. It is worth a trip over 
the mountains to see that city alone. 
The whole place is “bran-new”; every 
board in every house, and there are 
many of them, looks as if just from the 
saw-mills, so fresh and bright; such 
crowds of great healthy-looking beard- 
ed men. The enormous amount of lum- 
ber in and around this place creates a 
wonder in the mind of one coming 
from the west—what will be done with 
it? but one approaching from the east 
will exult more than wonder. Down 
the valley of the Truckee river winds 
the great highway, crossing the river 
several times. Just before entering 
a tunnel, when the road slips in be- 
tween the mountain and the river, we 
came near driving our last spike. Some 
Chinamen on the mountain-side were 
cutting trees, and, seeing the regular 
train pass, and knowing nothing of the 
special one, they probably thought it 
a fit time to run a log down the mount- 
ain. But whatever may have been 
their intention, the log landed on the 
railroad just before us—its length fifty 
feet and its greatest diameter three 
and a half feet—the smallest end 
rested on the track midway between 
the rails, and the other rested on the 
bank at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. The short turns of the road 
prevented the threatening danger from 
being discovered until we were almost 
uvon it; but the promptness of the en- 
gineer and the lightness of the train, 
saved us from a catastrophe. The pilot 
picked the log up, or did its best to 
do it, and went through bankruptcy; 
but the force of the blow was not lost, 
for the heavy frame of the engine trip- 
ped the log and landed it where there 
was just room for it, yet did not pre- 
vent it from clearing away the steps 
of the starboard side of the train from 
stem to stern. The only person in- 
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jured—and he but slightly—was one 
of the party who was on the engine, 
who, seeing what seemed an inevitable 
crash, jumped from the train. The 
force of blow can be conceived from 
the fact that the log was broken 
through the middle, where it was at 
least three feet in diameter. 

It was near sundown when we 
reached the last crossing of the Truc- 
kee, where our crippled locomotive 
was sent to the hospital, and our cars 
were made fast to the regular train. 
Here the desert proper begins; here 
for five hundred miles we lose sight 
of sweet running water, and the atten- 
tion of the traveler is arrested by the 
water trains—numerous tanks mounted 
on trucks, used to supply the grand 
army of laborers and animals while 
the work was going on, with all the 
water they used. The worst pa:t of 
the overland route was always repre- 
sented by the early emigrants as this 
40 miles from the Truckee river to the 
Sink of the Humboldt Lake. as it is 
more generally called. There is abso- 
lutely no water that is not hot and 
poisonous, and the low shrubs that 
abound everywhere are bitter and un- 
wholesome to animals. The bunch 
grass on which the animals support 
life thus far, here gives out entirely, 
and it was this last 40 miles that broke 
the hearts of so many faithful animals 
in the memorable emigration of 1.49, 
and their bones still lie at every rod in 
the sands where they fell, to witness 
for years to come the terrible suffer- 
ings they endured. The nearer they 
came to the life-giving’ waters of the 
Truckee the more abundant these sad 
memorials are strewn. Several of our 
party were among the overland emi- 
grants that year, and they pointed out 
where, one by one, their animals ver- 
ished; where they abandoned their 
wagons. and where their guns—the 
last article they could afford to part 
with—were planted muzzle downward, 
into the hillocks in the desperate strug- 
gle for water and life. The conifer- 
ous trees we left far back on the slopes 
of the Sierras, and a few cottonwoods 
or poplars only flourished here and 
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there along the banks of the lower 
part of the river. But there is no spot 
so desolate that does not teach some 
thrilling lesson in the world’s history. 
If you would study the anatomy of the 
human form you must strip it naked; 
the region before us required no such 
denuding process; in the economy of 
Nature it was bare enough, and its 
very bones were everywhere exposed 
to the eye. The stunted growth of 
pale green, bitter shrubs did not con- 
ceal the earthly salts that covered the 
ground with their frostwork, and the 
swift wheels of the train raised clouds 
of ash-colored dust that settled over 
everything. Yet no man would have 
had the speed slackened on that ac- 
count. It was a country that one could 
not travel over too fast. 

The lessons taught in Physical Geo- 
graphy in that one day’s travel were 
deeply interesting. To pass from the 
extremes of fertility through Alpine 
snows between sunrise and sunset of 
the same day cannot be done every- 
where, or anywhere else as far as I 
know. Why this contrast? In what 
age of the world was this “great 
basin” through which the Pacific Rail- 
road runs for hundreds of miles, 
drained of the mighty flood that filled 
it and which has left its water-lines 
hundreds of feet above us as distinctly 
legible as those that are washed to- 
day? From the great Mud Lake on 
the north, away south where the Pyra- 
mid drinks up the Truckee, and the 
Humboldt is the bed of what was once 
an inland sea larger than any body of 
fresh water now known upon the globe. 
If the water had disappeared by evap- 
oration the change would have been 
gradual; but the appearances indicate 
distinct periods of subsidence. In the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake there are 
five well-marked ancient beaches, or 
benches as they are there called; the 
highest is best defined, and is eight 
hundred feet above the present level 
of the lake; there is no outlet in all its 
borders, and if the water should re- 
turn to its old level it would cover 
every habitable spot on its shores. 

The novelty of a spring-bed in a 
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railroad car was too great to allow of 
sound sleep; it was too much like be- 
ing tossed in a blanket all night; and 
with the first light of morning I was 
up. The air was cold, and snowy 
mountains were in sight—one is never 
out of sight of them. A volume of 
steam in the distance indicated hot 
springs. 

At Elko we parted with most of our 
passengers, who were bound for the 
White Pine country, a hundred miles 
south of the railroad. Another night 
brought us to the front, where we saw 
the novel sight of a town on wheels. 
Houses built on cars to be moved up 
as the work progressed. Here were 
the Chinamen who had built more rail- 
road in a given time than was ever 
done before by any people. The Cen- 
tral Pacific Company had been bat- 
tling for years with the formidable dif- 
ficulties of the Sierra Nevadas; and 
when at length they descended from 
the mountains they passed like a hur- 
ricane across the open country. All 
the material except the lumber was 
transported around the continent; and 
yet with such vigor was the work 
pushed forward that three hundred 
miles of the road was constructed in 
nine months. Ten miles were laid in 
one day; and it was worthy of note 
that all the rails were taken from the 
trucks and deposited in their places by 
eight men, four on a side. These rails 
weigh on an average five hundred and 
sixty pounds, and allowing fifty feet 
to each rail, the amount of iron borne 
by each man during the day of eleven 
hours was seventy-four tons! This 
was without delay. The names of the 
men who performed this feat are justly 
a part of this record. They were: Mich- 
ael Shay, Patrick Joyce, Thomas Dai- 
ley, Michael Kennedy, Frederick Mc- 
Namara, Edward Killeen, Michael 
Sullivan and George Wyatt. 

We arrived at Promontory Summit 
on Friday, under the information that 
the connection of the two roads would 
be made on the following day. The 
morning was rainy and dreary; two 
or three tents were pitched in the vi- 
cinity for the rendezvous of those ruf- 
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fians who hang about on the march of 
industry and flourish on the vices of 
men. The telegraph operators at the 
end of the respective lines were then 
within a few rods of each other, and 
communication was opened with the 
officers of the Union line to the east- 
ward of us. We were informed, after 
some delay, that it would be impossi- 
ble for them to arrive before Monday. 
The delay seems to have been an un- 
avoidable one; but it was to cause a 
great disappointment to the people of 
California, whose arrangements for a 
celebration the next day were com- 
pleted. The intelligence was sent back 
to Sacramento and San Francisco, and 
messages were returned that the cele- 
bration must take place according to 
the published programme; that it 
could not be delayed without defeating 
its object altogether. We all felt the 
embarrassment of our position keenly, 
but we tried to make the best of cir- 
cumstances we could not control. To 
spend three days in this desolate spot, 
surrounded by sage-brush, with only 
such neighbors as would make it dan- 
gerous to venture away from the car, 
lest we have our throats cut on the sus- 
picion that we might have a spare 
quarter in our pockets, was not charm- 
ing. The camps of the construction 
parties of each road had fallen back 
from the summit to the low ground 
near the lake, after the close of one ot 
the most celebrated contests of engin- 
eering skill and energy on both sides 
ever known, and were resting on their 
arms. 

One-half of our party procured a 
conveyance to the camps of the Union 
Pacific, where General Casement, their 
Superintendent of Construction, gen- 
erously dispatched a train to convey 
them to Ogden. On the following day 
the same gallant officer came up to the 
end of his track with a special train 
which he put at the disposal of Gov- 
ernor Stanford to take the rest of us 
over their road. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and we ran down to Webe: 
Creek station, and an opportunity was 
enjoyed of viewing some of the finest 
mountain scenery in the world. The 
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Wasatch Mountains rise from the plain 
on the west shore of the lake to the 
height of six thousand feet above i's 
surface, or ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. They are the very 
ideal of inaccessible snow-covered 
mountains, set off by the green fields 
and blushing tints of the peach or- 
chards just coming into flower. Mr. 
Hart, the Central Pacific artist, who 
accompanied us, took some fine views 
of this mountain from the railroad 
overlooking the town of Ogden. The 
tiderip is well marked where the cur- 
rents of traffic from east and west 
meet—where the barley from the west 
greets the corn from Illinois; where 
paper is currency, and coal takes the 
place of Jupiter trees as fuel. We 
feel, while looking about, that we have 
met half way. A genuine thunder 
storm seemed to have been got up for 
the occasion and drove us all indoors 
while we were at Ogden, and cooled 
the air. Here we found plants com- 
mon at the east but unknown in Cali- 
fornia—as the old familiar Taraxicum 
or Dandelion; and Rhus toxicodendron 
or Poison Ivy takes the place of the 
Rhus diversiloba or Poison Oak. 

On the following day we ran our own 
train back, about thirty miles, to Mon- 
ument Point, at the north end of the 
lake—the only point where the rail- 
road touches it; and we spent several 
hours upon its shores. A beautiful sea 
is Salt Lake when seen from an eleva- 
tion—its color varying from brilliant 
blue to green; but a study of its briny 
shore reveals it as a dead sea in which 
no living thing is found. The waves 
cast up masses of the remains of in- 
sects which have perished on its sur- 
face, and which are known as the 
“grasshopper line”—the high water 
mark. A few fish in the lake would 
allow no grasshopper line along the 
shore, but here the insects are pickled 
when they perish, and are finally 
blown ashore. Its islands, when vis- 
ited by Fremont and Stansbury, were 
inhabited by myriads of birds, where, 
undisturbed. they bred in security; but 
we saw no living thing within or above 
its waters. Our steward with his gun 
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procured a mess of snipe from a marsh 

where a fresh water brook lost itself 
in the sedge at a distance from the 
lake—among them was a rufus headed 
Avoyset. 

On the morning of the tenth, as we 
looked out of the car, we saw a force 
of Union Pacific men at work closing 
up the gap that had been left at their 
end of the road, and the construction 
trains brought up large numbers of 
men to witness the laying of the last 
rail. About ten o’clock the whistle an- 
nounced the long-expected officers 
from the other side. We went over at 
once to meet them. In a superb piece 
of cabinet work they called a “Pull- 
man car,” we met Vice President Du- 
rant, of whom we have heard so much, 
with a black velvet coat and gay neck- 
tie, that it seemed to have been the 
“last-tie” to which he had been giving 
his mind, gorgeously gotten up. Gen- 
eral Dodge was there, and he looked 
like business. The veterans, Dillon 
and Duff, were there to give away the 
bride. General Dodge on the part of 
the Union Pacific, and Edgar Mills on 
the part of the Central Pacific, were 
appointed to arrange the preliminaries. 

The munificence of private citizens 
of San Francisco had contributed two 
gold spikes, each designed to be the 
last one driven. Gentlemen from Ne- 
vada had contributed a silver one, at 
whose forging a hundred men had each 
struck a blow. The Governor of Ari- 
zona, also on behalf of the Territory, 
had one of silver. The Laurel tie that 
we brought with us was adjusted to 
its place, and in order that each gold 
spike should be the last, one was pre- 
sented by Governor Stanford, Presi- 
dent of the Central Pacific, to Vice 
President Durant, of the Union Pa- 
cific. who should drive it as the last 
on the latter road, and be driven last of 
all by Governor Stanford, who had 
thrown the first shovelful of earth at 
the opening of the road. 

It had been arranged with Mr. Gam- 
ble, superintendent of the telegraph 
lines, that throughout the cities of the 
United States, wherever fire-alarm 
telegraphs were established, connec- 
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tion should be made with the last 
spike and the hammer that drove it, 
so that the blow should announce it- 
self and fire cannon on the shores of 
both oceans at the same instant. Prep- 
arations having been completed, the 
operator sent notice to all stations 
throughout the country to be ready, 
and the whole Nation held its breath. 
A reverend gentleman present was in- 
vited to invoke the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon the work. The op- 
erator announced, “Hats off, prayer 
is being said,” and as we uncovered 
our heads, the crowds that were gath- 
ered at the various telegraph offices 
in the land uncovered theirs. It was 
a sublime moment, and we realized it. 
The prayer ended, the silver spikes 
were driven; Durant drove his of gold. 
Stanford stood with the silver sledge 
gleaming in the air, whose blow was 
to be heard farther, without metaphor, 
than any blow struck by mortal man; 
the realization of the ancient myth of 
Jupiter with the thunderbolt in his 
hand. The blow fell, and simultane- 
ously the roar of cannon on both 
shores of the continent announced the 
tidings: It is done! The alarm bells 
of the principal cities struck—one, 
two three synchronous with the strokes 
of the hammer; and people rushed 
from their houses thinking a general 
alarm of fire was being rung. The 
cause soon became known and ban- 
ners everywhere were flung to the 
breeze; other bells joined in the cry 
of joy and triumph. Te Deum Laud- 
amus was sung in the churches, and 
chimes rung out the National anthems. 
The Nation made a day of it. 

But I set out to tell what we did 
there among the sage-brush, away 
there in the heart of the wilderness. 
We Californians were too few to make 
such noise. We did the best we knew; 
but we were swallowed up in the mul- 
titude that came from the East. 

The officers of a detachment of the 
Twenty-first Regiment, with their 
wives, on their way to California, ar- 
rived in time to witness the ceremony; 
and soon after the detachment itself 
came up under arms, accompanied by 
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the regimental band playing National 
airs. The locomotives from each side 
rolled over the place of junction as if 
to weld the union, touched pilots and 
screamed their best. The only women 
from California were Mrs. Ryan, wife 
of Governor’s agent at Ogden, and 
Mrs. Strowbridge, the wife of the su- 
perintendent of construction for the 
Central Pacific, who had been with 
her husband at the front during the 
whole of the time of the building of 
the road; and a post of honor was as- 
signed her as the “Heroine of the Cen- 
tral.” The prearranged telegrams to 
the President of the United States. 
the Associated Press, and others, 
were sent off, and, after cheering the 
companies and everybody interested, 
we adjourned to the car of Mr. Durant, 
when answers to our messages began 
to pour in from Chicago, New York 
and Washington, announcing that the 
lines worked as intended and that the 
country was in blaze at the East. 
Governor Stanford threw open his 
car, and the officers of the Eastern 
company returned his visit. And then 


the trains bound east and west went . 


their respective ways; the troops, who 
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travel only by day, went into camp; 
and, after an ineffectual attempt to 
capture the officers of the Union Pa- 
cific Company and bring them prison- 
ers to California, we steamed away 
from that spot which will be distin- 
guishable until the sawed ties from the 
Sierras and the hewn ones from the 
Laramie are rotted away. 

Years to come, the traveler as he 
passes the place will look out for the 
laurel tie and the gold and silver 
spikes that garnished the last rail that 
connected the two oceans with a con- 
tinuous band of iron. Could they hope 
to see them there? Why, even before 
the officials left the spot they were 
removed and their place supplied witn 
those of the ordinary material, and 
when the throng rushed up, the cov- 
eted prize was not there. What their 
fate would have been we can judge by 
that of their successors, which had to 
be replaced by new ones even before 
we left the spot. They were broken to 
pieces for relics; and the unfortunate 
rail itself was failing beneath the 
blows of hammers and stones, to be 
borne away in fragments as heir- 
looms. 
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Oh restful hills that stretch away, 
Down through the plum-bloom haze, 

My peaceful hills who know no strife, 
No battle din nor war’s grim ways, 
Sheltering feathered things, 


Nurturing rills, 


Ah, sweet in the plum-bloom haze are my hills. 





HENRY FITZGERALD RUTHRAUFF. 
























The Mountain Heart's-Ease 


By Bret Harte 


By scattered rocks and turbid waters shifting, 
By furrowed glade and dell, 

To feverish men thy calm, sweet face uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 


The delicate thought, that thou can not find expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 

That, like thy petals, trembles in possession 
And scatters on the air. 


The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 

And, leaning on his spade, 
Laughingly calls unto his comrade-neighbor 
To see thy charms displayed; 





But in his eyes a mist unwonted rises, 
And for a moment clear, 

Some sweet home face his foolish thought surprises 

And passes in a tear— 


Some boyish vision of his Eastern village, 
Of uneventful toil, 

Where golden harvests followed quiet tillage 

Above a peaceful soil: 


One moment only, for the pick, uplifting, 
Through root and fibre cleaves, 

And on the muddy current slowly drifting 

Are swept thy bruised leaves. 


And yet, O poet, in thy homely fashion, 
Thy work thou dost fulfill, 

For on the turbid current of his passion 
Thy face is shining still! 

Published in Overland Monthly, November 1869 








The Letter of the Wali 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


T IS about my son that I have come, 
Excellency,” began old Hadji Ab- 
dullah Efendi, as he stood respect- 
fully, his hands folded and eyes 

cast down in the presence of the great 
man, “my son, Ahmed, of whom you 
have doubtless heard.” 

Husseyn Pasha, Wali of Halep, 
looked up from the paper he was read- 
ing. Slowly his gaze wandered from 
the old man’s green turban to his soft, 
pointed slippers of goat-skin,—then 
back again, finally coming to rest upon 
the untrimmed, grizzled beard. Hus- 
seyn Pasha was a handsome man of 
middle age; strong and capable-look- 
ing, and his neat brown beard and 
fresh, well-kept appearance from fez 
to boots stood forth in marked contrast 
to that of his aged visitor. 

“Be seated, Efendim” returned Hus- 
seyn in a voice that, while falling 
somewhat short of cordiality, yet was 
not unkind. Inwardly he resented the 
interruption, for he was in the midst 
of the cares of government, and Hus- 
seyn Pasha was a busy man, but he 
had been reared under the shadow of 
that old Islamic tradition commanding 
respect for age regardless of rank, 
and could not show rudeness to his 
visitor. 

“Perhaps your Excellency has heard 
since your arrival in Halep that it is 
Ahmed’s wish to go up to Stamboul ?” 
went on the old man, seated now rig- 
idly upright on the extreme outer edge 
of the large divan. “Perhaps even you 
may have heard that Fehmy Pasha, 
your prédecessor, promised for Ahmed 
an introduction to His Excellency the 
Dakhili Naziri (Minister of the Inter- 
ior. ) 

The pasha shook his head slowly. 


“My acquaintance with Fehmy Pasha 
was very slight. And since taking up 
my new duties here I have had but lit- 
tle time to listen to the gossip of the 
bazaars. Fehmy left things—. But 
there,—he was an old, old man, and it 
ill beseems one to speak slightingly of 
the dead.” 

“Al-hamd-u li’llah! Femy Pasha 
was a good man,” commented old 
Hadju Abdullah meditatively. 

“I’m sorry. There’s nothing I can 
do.” There was a hint of interroga- 
tion in Husseyn Pasha’s voice. And 
Hadji Abdullah was quick to take ad- 
vantage of the opening. 

“But you could, Excellency!” With 
an affirmative gesture. “Should I dare 
ask I would implore you to give my 
son a letter of introduction—the intro- 
duction that was promised by Fehmy 
Pasha.” 

The Wali hesitated. “But I never 
saw your son, Ahmed,” he protested, 
“never even heard of him before. 
Whether or not I should feel justified 
in recommending him would depend 
upon knowing the young man,—by the 
testimony of those who already know 
him, and have been acquainted with 
him all his life.” 

“Ahmed is a good boy,” urged the 
old man, somewhat nettled. 

“Doubtless he is; yet it is not unus- 
ual for fathers thus to judge their sons, 
even when all the world judges other- 
wise.” 

“But I know my son,” persisted old 
Hadji Abdullah. And there was a 
trace of indignation in his voice. 

The pasha made a gesture of po- 
litely doubting assent. 

“T am an observant man.” 

The Wali hesitated—still silent. 


Dec. 4. 
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“You will not give Ahmed the intro- 
duction then? 

“An introduction is an intimate 
thing, Hadjj Abdullah Efendi,—very 
intimate. Can I introduce any person 
I do not myself know? Besides, I have 
just given a letter of introduction to 
young Orkhan Zia Bey, son of Fu’ad 
Nazim Bey, the Da’wa Vekili. It 
would never do to send too many 
young men. To do so would render 
my services useless to the young men 
involved, and put me in a bad light as 
well. So I fear what you request is 
impossible for the present at any 
rate.” 

“Then my son must give way to the 
son of Fu’ad Nazim Bey.” 

The pasha nodded. 

“So be it, if such be Allah’s will. 
At any rate I shall have my boy with 
me longer.” 

“Perhaps I shall return, Excellency,” 
continued the old man, bowing respect- 
fully as he retired from the presence 
of the great man. “Insha-’llah, Ah- 
med’s turn will come.” 

“Insha’llah!” replied the pasha sol- 
emnly. 


* + *&©+ *&© ® 


To understand the character of the 
youth in question, the prime necessity 
is a knowledge of his early environ- 
ment. For, not only was Ahmed very 
unlike his father,—he was also very 
unlike the young man his father sup- 
posed him to be. The early loss of his 
mother, which had but augmented his 
father’s natural dreamy impracticality, 
left Ahmed’s upbringing in the hands 
of servants, principally those of an old 
fellah woman whose ignorance was 
equalled only by her bigotry and a 
sort of obcession of pride in the fam- 
ily of her master. 

“Insha’llah Pasha olursun! (God 
grant that you become a pasha!’’) 
Thus went the ever recurrent phrase 
whispered by the old servant into Ah- 
med’s childish ears. And in her ig- 
norance thinking that learning savored 
of work—that the arts of reading and 
writing constituted in themselves a 
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profession to be followed only by men- 
ials, she employed every artifice at 
her command to circumvent Hadji Ab- 
dullah’s wish that his son should re- 
ceive an education. A pasha, she reas- 
oned, was above such pettiness. So it 
was that Ahmed grew up in a state of 
lazy indifference to all learning, that, 
according to his nurse’s limited men- 
tality, was best adapted to her aspira- 
tions for his future. 

Thus the long empty days of Ah- 
med’s boyhood were passed in the com- 
pany of chance acquaintances of the 
bazaar and street—the lazy semi-crim- 
inal, polyglot riffraff of the cities of 
Asia Minor. And thus had its begin- 
ning the side of Ahmed’s character of 
which old Hadji Abdullah was de- 
stined to remain in complete ignor- 
ance. 

To say that Ahmed actually became 
a criminal would be to exaggerate. 
Too completely the slave of inaction, 
both mental and physical, he lacked 
not only the application to plan but 
that to perform as well. His whole 
boyish life was a negation. Tales of 
robberies culminating not infrequently 
in murder which supplied such an im- 
portant part of the gossip of the ba- 
zaars left him unmoved. These, in- 
deed, as well as the long religious 
homilies of his father, or the readings 
of the Qu’ran at the feet of the Hodja, 
one and all failed of their purpose. 
Calm and stolid, his stubborn mental- 
ity was fortified by the ideas of the 
duties of a great man which he had 
absorbed in his home. Yet the young 
man did not lack intelligence of a kind. 
His difficulty was that he was sur- 
rounded by inhibitions, limited by the 
metes and bounds of his environments 
and training. 

But always, as an article of faith, 
the acceptance of which prohibits the 
mind from attaining the capacity of 
judging its inherent truth or falsity, 
Ahmed held to the idea that he would 
one day become a pasha and a great 
man. 

And as pashas come from Constan- 
tinople, he realized that he must go to 
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the capital in order to fulfill nis des- 
tiny. 

Thus it was that old Hadji Abdul- 
lah Efendi went up to interview Hus- 
seyn Pasha, the new Governor of Ha- 
lep. And in consequence of the in- 
terview which his father sadly re- 
counted upon his return, there arose 
in Ahmed’s brain a resolve for him so 
revolutionary that at one stroke it de- 
stroyed the entire mental habit of his 
earlier life. 

* ok 3s * 7 

Orkhan Zia, son of one of the best 
known lawyers in Halep was not un- 
known to Ahmed. And it happened 
that in passing through the bazaar 
that evening the latter caught sight of 
his successful rival. 

The young Bey was engaged in earn- 
est conversation with one of the mer- 
chants there, consequently neither of 
them noticed the young man who slip- 
ped noiselessly behind a nearby bale 
of merchandise. 

“But no one is going except my 
young son, Suleyman, and the de- 
vedji,”, Ahmed heard the merchant 
say in an argumentative tone. 

“No matter,” returned Orkhan Zia 
Bey with a short, nervous laugh, 
“There shall be no extra work on my 
account.” 

The Arab merchant smiled as he 
stroked his short beard meditatively. 
“But it is for your person that I fear,” 
he replied. “Your identity could 
scarcely be concealed in Halep, and 
your father’s reputation has reached 
the ears of every brigand on the way 
to Iskenderoun.” 

“Never fear, Ali Efendi —never 
fear,” persuaded the youth gently, al- 
though he looked carefully about as 
he spoke, “I shall carry but little 
money—my passage is arranged for in 
advance—and I shall go to the house 
of my father’s cousin in Stamboul. A 
brigand might well rob me of the little 
money. that I carry without great bene- 
fit to himself or inconvenience to me.” 

“Allah, that youth might endure 
forever!” exclaimed the Arab admir- 
ingly. Then after a pause, “Suppose 
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they found no money—what?” 

“They would give me my freedom, I 
suppose. What else could they do?” 

“And your father the leading Ga’wa 
Vekili of Halep! Hardly. Seldom, 
indeed, is Fate so kind to the bandits 
between Halep and Iskenderoun. They 
would surely hold you for ransom. 
But you might by waiting two or three 
days, or a week at most, go with a 
larger party, thus lessening the risk of 
capture.” 

The young man shook his head. 
“Not if I can go tomorrow. I tell you 
there is no danger, Ali Efendi. Why, 
months have passed, six, or even more, 
without a single attack by robbers 
upon that road.” 

“True, Beyim,—but—” 

“Then I shall see you at the hour of 
the Zuhr prayer tomorrow. Until that 
time we are in Allah’s keeping!” 

* * ok ak x 


As the merchant turned eagerly to 
observe the youthful buoyancy with 
which his caller hastened down the 
narrow street Ahmed emerged from 
behind the bale of merchandise which 
had hidden him during the foregoing 
conversation. 

“Allah!” exclaimed Ali Enfendi, as 
the young man hurried by in the direc- 
tion taken by Orkhan Bey, “Hadji Ab- 
dullah’s graceless son. Now where 
can he have come from that I failed 
to observe his approach? Doubtless 
some devil’s business,—and his father 
is a good man, too.” 

For some distance Ahmed faith- 
fully followed the young Bey’s foot- 
steps, although without especial de- 
sign in so doing. Then suddenly there 
appeared in a narrow doorway that 
opened directly upon the street in 
front of him the form of a tall, well- 
set-up young man. For a moment the 
figure remained there vacillating ap- 
parently in the doorway,—then turned 
back and disappeared as it came. But 
in the instant that he remained in view 
young Ahmed quickened his pace al- 
most into a run. “Kara-Mitros!” he 
called softly, “Kara-Mitros!”’ 

When he came up Ahmed found the 
young Greek standing hidden in the 
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doorway, and in response to his beck- 
oning finger followed him into the de- 
serted little cafe which opened to the 
rear. There he told Kara-Mitros of 
the caravan which was departing on 
the following day for Iskenderoun, 
suggesting that they ambush and rob 
it on the way. 

Ahmed promised for his companion 
whatever money and merchandise the 
robbery might afford, reserving for 
himself only the right to search Ork- 
han Zia Bey, and keep such papers 
other than money as might be found 
upon his person. To this the young 
Greek agreed, and they parted soon 
after with a promise to meet at an 
early hour the following morning. 

Upon reaching home that night Ah- 
med startled his father by announcing 
his departure for Constantinople next 
day. He also demanded, and after 
much discussion received, sufficient 
money to cover the expenses of a trip 
to the capital at the lowest rates and 
to live meagerly for perhaps a few 
weeks after reaching there. 


* *£+ & & # 


“T said the Zuhr prayer, you fool!” 
cried Ahmed irritably to his compan- 
ion as they trudged wearily along the 
hot, dusty caravan trail on the after- 
noon of the second day out. “That 
means that they would stop at Kara 
Hissar the first night instead of Sa- 
lihli, as you thought. Therefore we 
will have to go on to the next Han, for 
if nothing has gone wrong, it is there 
that they will stop tonight.” 

“Kara Hissar, is it?” grumbled the 
Greek. I suppose you're right.. But, 
Good Heavens, this is a hard road! 
Why couldn’t we have stopped them 
nearer Halep? There’s no use going 
almost to Iskenderoun to rob a cara- 
van of this size. The Zuhr prayer, you 
say—Zuhr! I never can get this 
heathen religion through my head.” 
And the Greek went on murmuring 
something about afternoon prayers. 

At the next Han they stopped, each 
making a light meal from the few pro- 
visions they carried. Then, thor- 
oughly exhausted, they lay down on 
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the floor of hard earth and were soon 
asleep. 

“Hold, thou she-devil! Stand, 
mother of Satan! Thou illegitimate 
son of a hyena!” The voice of the 
desert-bred devedji cursing his ani- 
mals in the plaintive, half-caressing 
manner of the professional camel- 
driver awoke the young men. 

At the same moment Orkhan Zia 
Bey and the Arab boy, Suleyman, en- 
tered the Han. Orkhan Bey paused 
in the doorway to light a candle, and 
as its feeble rays spread a dim radi- 
ance over the immense, barren room, 
Ahmed slipped quickly behind his 
gigantic companion, fearing the young 
Bey’s recognition. 

A whispered word in the Greek’s 
ear as Ahmed concealed himself, and 
the former arose to greet the newcom- 
ers. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he be- 
gan. “It is indeed a pleasure to learn 
that we will not have to spend the 
night alone here. Unfortunately my 
yoldash is indisposed. He fell sick 
on the road. As you see, he is now 
sleeping, and I trust you will be as 
quiet as possible so as not to awaken 
him.” 

Taking his cue from his companion’s 
speech, Ahmed stirred noisily and 
emitted a snore that had in it more 
than a suspicion of a groan. 

“Hist!” continued Kara-Mitros in 
a penetrating whisper, placing a warn- 
ing finger to his lips, “I beg you to be 
careful. Oh my poor friend!” 


* *£¢£ & & & 


The capture was easily effected. A 
hurried rising in the night, a short 
whispered consultation, a sudden at- 
tack, and the caravan was in the young 
men’s possession. 

As previously arranged, they con- 
ducted their prisoners into the nearby 
hills, where the Greek was to detain 
them three or four days in order that 
Ahmed might take a steamer from Is- 
kenderoun before Orkhan Bey’s ar- 
rival there. With the exception of the 
devedji the prisoners were submissive 
enough, but struggle as he would the 
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desert Arab was unable to loosen the 
Greek’s workman-like knots. So after 
applying to his captors every vile and 
approbrious name in his camel-driver’s 
vocabulary, the devedji subsided and 
obeyed the orders of Kara-Mitros 
without further demur, 

True to their bargain, Ahmed 
claimed the right of searching Ork- 
han Zia Bey alone, and finding a care- 
fully folded paper transferred it to 
his own pocket. He then relinquished 
his further rights in the prisoner to 
his already complaining companion. 

“Whatever money may be found 
upon Orkhan Bey’s person is yours,” 
protested Ahmed in reply to the 
Greek’s lamentations. 

“Little enough to repay me for hold- 
ing them here while you make good 
your escape, my friend,” grumbled 
Kara-Mitros, “I have a mind to let 
them go at once.” 

“But you promised.” 

“And you said the caravan was 
laden with rich merchandise. You have 
victimized me, Ahmed Efendi.” 

“By Allah!” protested Ahmed, rais- 
ing his hands. 

“No. I have no mind to listen to 
your perjuries. Go. I shall do my 
best to keep them.” 

* * OK co co 

The first day after Ahmed’s arrival 
in Iskenderoun passed,—then the sec- 
ond, and third,—still no steamer for 
Constantinople. 

Toward the end of the third day of 
wharf-haunting Ahmed began to start 
to look behind him at every unex- 
pected sound. Ahmed the impassive, 
the stolid, heavy boy, was beginning 
to develop a well-defined case of 
nerves. “Allah!” he would exclaim, 
scanning anxiously first the empty 
space about him, then the line of ships 
riding gently at anchor just beyond 
the edge of the wharf, “Allah have 
mercy!” 

Next .morning they took Ahmed’s 
passage money and allowed him to go 
on board a French steamer which was 
to sail for the capital sometime dur- 
ing the afternoon. All day long pas- 
sengers kept thronging on board until 
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the decks were crowded. It was early 
in the Holy Month of Ramazan, and 
many persons were going aboard in 
order to take advantage of the exemp- 
tion from the fast granted to travellers. 

At last they got under way. It was 
near nightfall, and those Muslims who 
had of necessity kept the day’s fast, 
were making preparations for the Iftar 
when Ahmed’s eyes lighted upon a fa- 
miliar figure. It was Orkhan Zia Bey, 
rather rumpled of dress and travel- 
stained, but looking very much the 
same as when Ahmed left him in the 
hills in care of Kara-Mitros. 

Needless to say Ahmed did not 
break his fast at sundown. On the 
contrary he put all possible distance 
between himself and his co-religion- 
ists, finding himself at last in the 
midst of a company of Jews who had 
boarded the ship at Beirut. One of 
these, a crafty old gray-beard, soon 
made friends with Ahmed, and find- 
ing that his new friend’s conscience 
was of the innocuous sort, the young 
man early confided in the old Jew the 
secret of his trubles. 

“Here you are almost sure of detec- 
tion,” was the old man’s verdict. 

“I might conceal myself somewhere 
among the merchandise in the Anbar,” 
suggested Ahmed. 

“Only to be dragged forth and held 
up to derision when discovered, as 
sooner or later you would certainly 
be.” 

“Perhaps if I could find work on the 
ship,—become a member of the 
crew,” began Ahmed hesitatingly. 

The Jew shook his head. “Impossi- 
ble,” he growled. “Still_—yes,—there 
is a way.” 

“And that way ?”—eagerly. 

“If you could exchange with one of 
the sailors of the ship,—wear his 
clothes and do his work; that would 
be the best disguise.” 

“Would it be possible?” 

“No doubt. But it will require 
money.” 

“T have little enough of that, but,—” 

“Wait here. I'll see what can be 
done.” 

The old man shuffled rapidly away. 
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He was gone only a few minutes, and 
returning motioned Ahmed apart from 
the others. 

“Come with me,” he whispered. 

Ahmed followed the Jew below 
deck, through narrow passageways up 
and down stairs, forward and back, 
until he had thoroughly lost all sense 
of direction. Finally they came to the 
“gaillard,” in which were lounging 
such of the ship’s sailors as were not 
on duty, smoking and telling stories. 

“This is the young man who wil! ex- 
change with you,” said the old man in 
Turkish to Ahmed. Then, looking at 
a young French sailor, he repeated the 
identical phrase in French. 

The two boys shook hands, greeting 
one another reservedly, each in his 


own language. Then they proceeded 
methodically to business. 
“Trois livres,” demanded the 


Frenchman, breaking in with out- 
stretched palm upon Ahmed’s dreams 
of European clothing. 

The Jew interpreted “Three pounds, 
—uch lira.” 

“Olmaz,” protested Ahmed despair- 
ingly. Three pounds seemed a fortune 
to him. He had but little more for the 
entire trip to Constantinople, including 
expenses until such time as he should 
begin to earn something for himself. 
“Olmaz,” he repeated hopelessly, “It 
cannot be,” And he dropped the 
Frenchman’s clothes as though they 
had burned his fingers. 

“One moment,” pacified the Jew. 
“Doubtless there will be something of 
pazarliq in the Frenchman’s proposi- 
tion. Let us see.” 

After much heated conversation he 
at last succeeded in cutting the price 
in two. It might have been still fur- 
ther reduced had it not been that the 
exchange involved the keeping of the 
fast, which the more devout would do 
regardless of the exemption in favor 
of travellers——and which, considering 
his ignorance of the languages and 
customs of the Orient, the Jew thought 
best for the sailor in order that no 
hint of suspicion rest upon him. It was 
all right,—one hundred and fifty pias- 
tres gold,—the young Frenchman said, 
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all right for abandoning the privilege 
of wearing the nondescript raiment of 
a mouche even though he were forced 
to travel as a despised deck-passen- 
ger,—but to keep the fast,—to let no 
drop of water nor morsel of food pass 
his lips between the hours of sunrise 
and sunset, “‘Cre nom d’un nom!” 
That did not come so cheap! “Cre- 
ver de soif et faim!” And for one sou 
less, ‘Ah non, par exemple!” 

Finally the bargain was struck. 
Then the Jew demanded payment for 
his good offices, and the boatswain 
for keeping Ahmed’s secret. Another 
forty piastres—twenty to each of 
these two worthies, still further re- 
duced the young man’s already de- 
pleted hoard. 

“Allah biyouk dir,—great is Allah!” 
cried the young man, fingering care- 
fully over the few small silver coins 
that were left to him, “and swift and 
certain His punishments. For as I 
robbed Orkhan Zia Bey, so have the 
despoilers fallen upon me. Allah have 
mercy!” 

* ok Eo ok Bo 

In the midst of his hard labor Ah- 
med noticed as they neared the capital 
that strange men began to make their 
appearance on board, mingling with 
passengers and crew. He also ob- 
served that they ‘were much given to 
asking questions and to making notes 
in small books, one or more of which 
each seemed to carry about his person. 
But so long as he did not come face to 
face with Orkhan Zia Bey Ahmed was 
content. 

Except that all wore the few these 
strange men were variously clothed, 
mainly in the prevailing European 
styles. Most were bearded, and all 
were alike in that facial expressions 
were hard and impassive, as though 
carved from stone. Ahmed was in- 
terested. He thought they resembled 
Turks, these unusual men,—still they 
could not be, for already three or four 
had addressed him in strange foreign 
tongues. Perhaps French, he thought. 
It sounded like the language spoken 
by his fellow-sailors. 

But on the evening of their arrival 
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at the capital Ahmed began to under- 
stand these extraordinary passengers. 
For as the ship’s anchors dropped a 
heavy hand fell upon either of the 
young man’s shoulders and he looked 
about to find that one of these men 
stood on either side of him. “Come 
with us!” said one, and he spoke ex- 
cellent Turkish with the accent of the 
capital. 

Next morning he was aroused by 
the noise of the heavy iron door as it 
swung complaining back on its rusty 
hinges, and a prison employee,—a 
zindanji,—entered with a tray. “I am 
late,” he observed grimly, “you must 
eat quickly for the breaking of the 
dawn will soon be here, and the time 
of the sahur will have passed.” 

“Why am I here?” asked Ahmed 
as he fell upon his food. He had not 
broken his fast for a full twenty-four 
hours. “Am I accused of some crime?” 
The memory of the caravan still 
haunted him. 

“What should I know about it?” 
grumbled the zindanji. “Nothing. Al- 
lah! Why ask me? But that’s the way 
with these accursed prisoners, always 
asking questions. As though one had 
nothing to think of but them and their 
troubles. It’s Kismet, I say. Kismet 
has brought you here—and, Allah 
willing, Kismet will release you. Oth- 
erwise—” The dark-visaged employee 
winked jovially at Ahmed as he 
passed his finger about his neck and 
_ grimaced like a strangling man. 

Ahmed understood. And his under- 
standing did not make the succeeding 
hours of his waiting pass more pleas- 
antly. 

At length the zindanji reappeared, 
—accompanied now by two policemen 
who seized Ahmed, conducting him 
through a maze of passageways and 
corridors to a large, bare room at one 
end of which a large, prepossessing 
man of later middle-life sat behind a 
table. A few others were ranged about 
the room, some sitting, others stand- 
ing in groups and talking. As the 
young man approached the table two 
men detached themselves from one of 
the groups and came in his direction. 
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They were the men who had taken him 
from the ship. 

“You were suspected,” said the Ha- 
kim,—for such the large man proved 
to be,—“‘of criminal activities. These 
men,” indicating the men who had 
awaited him, “assert that they found 
you in Frankish dress, passing your- 
self as a Frenchman—a French sailor. 
In itself this looked dark for you,—es- 
pecially since many flagrant outrages 
have occurred of late on the highways 
near some of the ports where this ship 
had called. Why should a Muslim 
wish to disguise himself as a Frank 
unless to shield himself from justice? 
But thanks be to Allah, we have been 
preserved from doing you a grave in- 
justice. An old Israelite who seems 
to have enjoyed your confidence told 
one of our men that your object was to 
avoid the fast, so while dismissing the 
charge of having violated the Canon 
Law, I must adjudge you amenable to 
the Law of the Sheri’. Therefore you 
must go before the Cadi.” 

ok * oa * ok 

Hadji Emroullah Efendi, the Cadi 
before whom Ahmed was conducted, 
was evidently in no jovial mood this 
morning. As he sat there upon his 
cushion clad in caftan and slippers 
his face drawn and downcast no one 
would have surmised that he was the 
humorous judge whose witty sayings 
were so frequently bandied from 
mouth to mouth about the bazaars. 

“Too late for the sahur this morn- 
ing,” whispered one of the guards. 

The other grunted assent. And Ah- 
med caught the words: “Rotten tem- 
per.” 

“So you decided not to keep the 
fast?” The Cadi glared at Ahmed. 

The young man demurred hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Why then this masqaralig,” point- 
ing at the Frankish costume. 

Ahmed hesitated. Any explanation 
was certain to render his position 
worse. After all, the punishment of 
the Cadi would not be severe. 

Suddenly he remembered. “I have 
a letter,” he began, “‘a letter of recom- 
mendation,—a tavsiyye-nameh.” And 
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he fumbled in his pockets, producing 
the letter he had taken from Orkhan 
Zia Bey. 

“Tt is from the Wali of Halep,” his 
chest swelled involuntarily, “introduc- 
ing me to the Minister of the Interior. 
Perhaps it may explain.” 

Of course Ahmed never really ex- 
pected the letter to explain anything. 
He merely hoped to so overwhelm the 
old Cadi by the fact of his intimacy 
with such dignitaries that he would 
not have the courage to penalize him 
for religious laxity. 

The old judge frowned as he un- 
folded the paper, yet he did so with a 
certain air of respect. Then, glancing 
at its contents, a little smile played 
upon his features. 

“What did you say you are called?” 
queried the Cadi, looking across the 
open letter at Ahmed. 

Until this moment Ahmed’s com- 
plete ignorance of the art of writing 
had not allowed him to realize the part 
that his own name would play in the 
affair—that, once in his possession, a 
letter recommending Orkhan Zia Bey 
would not as surely be a letter of 
recommendation for himself as though 
it had been written expressly for him. 
Now he began to see the idea. “My 
name is Orkhan Zia Bey,” he replied. 

“Very well, Orkhan Zia Bey, I sup- 
pose you have good reasons for call- 
ing yourself Ahmed, son of Abdullah 
last evening.—there is no doubt a 
grand future before you,—a future 
which I shall do nothing to mar. 
Therefore I advise you to present this 
letter at once at the proper address. 
Also remember the Law imposes upon 
every good Muslim the fast of Ra- 
mazan. That is all. You are free! 
Here is a fez to replace that Frankish 
abomination.” And the old Cadi 
laughed softly, much to Ahmed’s won- 
der. 

ok ok * * * 

“T am Orkhan Zia Bey,” said Ah- 
med as he stood before the inquisitive 
functionary at the entrance to the Min- 
istry of the Interior, “and I have a let- 
ter of introduction to His Excellency.” 
“From whom ?” 
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“From Husseyn Pasha, Wali of Ha- 
lep,” returned Ahmed importantly. 

“One moment,” the employee cried 
to a young man who hastened through 
the room. But the young man failed 
to hear, so intent was he upon his du- 
ties, 

“His Excellency, the Minister, has a 
new secretary,” grumbled the function- 
ary, turning back to Ahmed, “and so 
far he can see nothing but the task 
in hand at any given moment. No dif- 
ference, he will return in a moment, 
and I will send word of you to His Ex- 
cellency.” 

But Ahmed did not hear. He was 
still staring at the door through which 
the Minister's new secretary had 
passed,—staring as one who had seen 
an apparition. For the new secretary, 
the young man who had passed 
through the room so hurriedly that he 
failed to notice Ahmed’s presence was 
none other than the real Orkhan Zia 


Bey. 

Suddenly the young man came to 
himself with a start. Then turning, 
and without either excuse or apology, 
without even so much as saying that 
he was going, he was gone. The door 
yielded readily to his touch, otherwise 
it would probably have been broken 
down. Once outside Ahmed ran like 
a frightened rabbit. 

Beside the fountain which fronts the 
Yeni Djami sat a public letter-writer 
surrounded by the implements of his 
calling. 

“Will you read this for me?” asked 
Ahmed cautiously approaching and 
tendering the paper he had taken from 
Orkhan Zia’s pocket. 

The man took the letter and read 
as follows: “To Sa’ad Efendi, Esski- 
Zabityye Djadessi, Stamboul, from 
Ashraf Mehmed of Halep. My dear 
cousin: I have waited long for a re- 
ply to my last letter, which has not 
come. I have to say that your family 
is well, also is my own, thanks to Al- 
lah! Your children are growing rap- 
idly, and little Nourri goes to school 
every day. Old Kutchug the boyadji 
had a bad fall last week, but is better 
now. Insha’llah he will recover. Our 
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goat had two kids some time ago, one 
male the other female. I sold the 
male to Kurd Hassan, the butcher, but 
the female I gave to uncle Moustafa, 
who says that some day she will give 
as much milk as her mother. Uncle 
Moustafa needs a goat; for as you 
know he has been without one since 
before you left home. Your cousin, 
Ashraf.” 

At first Ahmed thought the letter 
must be a cipher message of some 
sort. He had heard that great men 
did not always say just what they 
meant in their letters. But when the 
letter-writer told him that there was 
a new lustradji (bootblack) on the 
Esski-Zabtiyye Djadessi, lately from 
Halep, he resolved to investigate. 

“Allah!” he exclaimed softly as he 
walked slowly up the hill in the direc- 
tion given him by the letter-writer, 
“Kismet seems to be against me! As 
a highwayman I am a decided failure, 
and my political prospects are not 
brilliant. This Ashraf Mehmed made 
Orkhan Zia his messenger, and in or- 
der to succeed to that honor I commit- 
ted a crime. Well, at any rate I will 
deliver the message, and finish what 
I have undertaken.” 


* *£ * & & 


“T need a man,” observed the grate- 
ful Sa’ad Efendi, folding the letter 
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carefully and bending again to the feet 
of the client whose boots he was pol- 
ishing, “my business is growing so 
that I can no longer attend to it single- 
handed. Perhaps you wish to work in 
Stamboul ?” 

Ahmed hesitated. He had hardly 
expected to follow this road toward 
the goal of his ambitions. “Yes,” he 
said at length, “I do want work. I have 
scarcely the means of obtaining an- 
other meal.” 

“No matter,” returned Sa’ad, “I 
have an abundance of food here await- 
ing the hour of the Iftar. Meanwhile 
if you will clean up a little about the 
shop while I attend to customers that 
will be sufficient for today. Later I 
will teach you the lustradji’s art.” 

Ahmed did as he was directed. 

* * o* * * 


A few days later Ahmed again 
sought his acquaintance, the public 
letter-writer near the Yeni Djami. “I 
have a good position,” he dictated in 
writing to his father, “an excellent po- 
sition. One in which I may gain much 
money, although not leading directly 
to the position that I desire. In regard 
to an introduction from Husseyn Pa- 
sha to the Minister of the Interior, you 
might as well let that rest for the mo- 
ment, as I have—temporarily at least 
—abandoned my project of becoming 
a pasha.” 




































Legend of San Juan de los Lagos 


By Louise M. Palmer 


E HAD taken our desayuno 

WV at La Penta, and at four 

o'clock in the morning, with 

eyes still worn down with 
sleep, took our places in the diligence, 
and sped away from the beautiful 
green valley to the barren plains and 
brown hills beyond. 

We were to breakfast at San Juan 
de los Lagos; so, when at twelve 
o’clock it was pointed out to us, lying 
in a valley almost at our feet, we 
looked at it with admiring interest. 
Irrespective of the thought of break- 
fast, which was connected with it, it 
was indeed a beautiful spot. It lies 
in a perfect basin, the bed—says his- 
tory—of a large lake, which was sud- 
denly drained by a great eruption of 
the volcano Colima, several hundred 
miles distant. This may account for 
the name, as there are certainly no 
lakes there now to give rise to it. The 
whole formation of the surrounding 
country supports this legend; but we 
had not much time to observe this, so 
much was our attention allured by ob- 
jects that appealed more directly to 
our feelings. 

These were innumerable small 
crosses of wood or stone, which stood 
on either side of the road with the 
regularity and grimness of sentinels, 
and, to one who knew they were the 
sentinels of death, they presented a 
most solemn and terrible aspect. In- 
voluntarily, the hands of the gentle- 
men closed upon their weapons, and 
the ladies whisperingly asked if there 
were many robbers here. 

“At present, no,” said Don Luis, the 
chief authority in such matters, 
“though, of course, it’s always well to 
be upon one’s guard. It is in carnival 
time, however, that these crosses mul- 





tiply the fastest. Look at the town; 
is it not beautiful ?” 

We looked ahead, but as the dili- 
gence spun like lightning down the 
steep decline, we caught only uncer- 
tain glimpses of an enchanting mix- 
ture of white houses, green trees, run- 
ning water, and brilliant sunshine, and 
above all, the two tall spires of a 
church whose lovely forms at once 
caught and riveted the attention of 
all. 

“Splendid! aren’t they?” said Don 
Luis. “Isn’t it a pity that they are 
made the occasion of so much plunder 
and murder? It really does seem as if 
there is a curse upon them; and yet, 
in spite of all, thousands yearly flock 
to kneel at the consecrated shrine of 
that church, and scores—yes hundreds 
—lose their lives by their devotion, 
and few indeed reach their homes 
without being stripped of their goods. 
The first appearance of a pilgrim upon 
this mountain road is the signal for 
the gathering of banditti from the 
neighboring hills. But look at the 
towers again. Are they not beauti- 
ful? and as the church is one of the 
prettiest in Mexico, I advise you to 
make a hurried breakfast and go to 
see it. And when we are again upon 
the road, if you would like to hear it, 
I will tell you the legend which, in a 
great degree, leads to the yearly pil- 
grimage and its attendant horrors.” 

“We will certainly go to the church,” 
we Said as the coach suddenly plunged 
upon the level ground of the valley, 
and all but a confused mass of houses 
and trees and the ever-present crosses, 
was lost to view. These last were 
even more plentiful than ever upon a 
magnificent stone bridge which span- 
ned the wide, but now almost dry, 
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river, and which served to connect two 
busy parts of the town. 

“We were glad to lose sight of them 
for a few moments in the breakfast- 
room of the diligence house; and then 
throwing shawls over our heads, that 
we might enter it with propriety, we 
hurried through the narrow and sunny 
streets to visit the famous church. Sud- 
denly we came upon a large open 
square, and at the head of it, occupy- 
ing the whole of one side by its noble 
front, and raised some twenty feet, 
was the building we sought. 

We stood for a moment at the base 
of the magnificent flight of granite 
steps, and contemplated with admira- 
tion and astonishment the beautiful, 
yet severely simple architecture. The 
form of every column, door and win- 
dow, the shaping of every bended 
cherub-head, seemed perfect—perhaps 
all the more so in contrast with those 
of the many Mexican churches we had 
lately visited. All had been larger, 
and most of them far more profusely 
decorated than this, but none so grace- 
ful, so light, so perfect. The towers, 
piercing the heavens in a succession 
of fluted pillars, with the most ex- 
quisitely carved cornices, were indeed 
enchanting; and without knowing 
whether they were perfect, according 
to any school of art, I knew that noth- 
ing had ever impressed me as being 
so airily beautiful. 

We entered the church and found it 
far more simple and elegant than most 
Catholic churches in Mexico, or any 
other country. But after one look at 
the lofty, quaintly painted roof and 
the pictures over the altar, we found 
nothing in them remarkable, and re- 
turned to the diligence-house to find 
the mules already harnessed and the 
driver impatiently waiting for us. 

“Oh, Don Luis, the towers are 
lovely!” was our exclamation, as soon 
as we were seated and the diligence 
had rushed at its usual break-neck 
pace out of the streets of the town and 
entered upon the more quiet country 
roads. “Now, begin then with the 
‘once upon a time’ of all story-tellers, 
and let us know about them.” 
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“I must, indeed, begin with ‘once 
upon a time,’ ” said Don Luis “because 
nobody has the least idea when the oc- 
currence actually took place. The most 
authentic historians can only say that 
it was some years after the retreating 
waters of the lake exposed rich pas- 
turage in this valley, and induced 
shepards to gather here and begin the 
building of a town. 

“The town grew and flourished, and 
in process of time it was discovered 
that the little adobe church under the 
hill was not large enough to hold half 
the worshipers, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to build another. The 
towns-people contributed largely to 
this end, and the Virgin herself 
pointed out, in a dream, an inexhaust- 
ible quarry of sandstone, of which 
her chosen edifice might be built. 

“Now, after money sufficient for 
the purpose had been collected, the 
padre looked about him for a suita- 
ble person to carry into execution the 
designs he had already made; and the 
only fitting person he could hit upon 
was one, Pablo Gonzales, a gigantic 
fellow who had built half of the 
houses in San Juan de los Lagos, and 
was continually regretting that he 
could find nothing more worthy to em- 
ploy his skill and ingenuity upon. 

“*Now,’ thought the padre, ‘if we 
can only agree upon; as to how the 
work should be done, Pablo will be the 
very man to do it.’ 

“But this was the very thing they 
could not agree upon; and the more 
they talked it over, the more they dis- 
agreed. Pablo was bent upon a form 
and style of building unheard of by 
the worthy padre; still, he was not so 
blind as not to see many of its advant- 
ages. But the towers—O, heavens! 
the towers!—who ever beheld such a 
‘heathenish contrast to the square, 
white blocks—dear to his memory !— 
fluted columns, and capitals, and 
wreaths! Who ever heard of such a 
jargon, of such nonsense, of such a 
waste of money! What would be left, 
indeed, to provide pictures, and can- 
dles for the altar, if all should be ex- 
pended in trumpery carvings and hea- 
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thenish columns and capitals. 

“‘And don’t you suppose,’ ex- 
claimed Pablo, drawing himself up to 
his full eight feet of stature—for there 
were giants in Mexico those days— 
‘don’t you suppose the blessed Virgin 
has sense enough to be better pleased 
with sculpture than with candles? Do 
you think, then, the insufferable smell 
of tallow can be so sweet to her?’ 

“ ‘Trreverent scoffer!’ cried the pa- 
dre, looking at the enraged giant. Go 
thy ways; thou shalt build neither the 
church nor its towers. Get thee hence, 
lest the curse of the church fall upon 
thee!’ 

“So Pablo went out, with the great 
object of his life defeated; which was, 
to build a church which should be the 
glory of his native town, and the ad- 
miration of the entire country. He 
went out and felt that his heart was 
broken. He had had troubles before; 
he had lost the wife of his youth, and 
four of his six children had followed 
her to the grave. Yet no other trouble 
had equalled the sorrow and despair 
with which he looked upon the broken 
dream of his life. Never, should he 
work into enduring stone the lovely 
images which his brain had created. 
Never, should he be famous. O, what 
a poor, miserable, fallen worm he felt 
himself—this giant, with the strength 
of a dozen men and the stature of a 
god. , 

“He went to his home, hopelessly 
miserable. For the first time in his 
life he was a terror to his household. 
He bent his head in shame before his 
mother, and wept bitterly at the sight 
of his children. Then, at other times, 
he waxed fierce, and called upon earth 
and heaven to witness his sorrow; and 
so it began to be whispered about that 
Pablo Gonzales was mad, and people 
looked askance at him as they passed 
the door where he sat thinking, think- 
ing. all day long; and his mother be- 
gan to think like them, and to pray for 
a grave, instead of glory, for her son. 

“Pablo Gonzales was poor, and his 
old mother and young children were 
sometimes sorely pressed for food; 
but he never thought of seeking work 
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after he knew that he was not to build 
the church; neither would he listen to 
those who came for him; and so, grad- 
ually, poverty and distress came upon 
the dreamer and his family. 

“One day, indeed, he seemed a little 
roused; for, walking toward the site of 
the new church, he saw it was built 
after his own designs. “They have 
stolen my work and my frame from 
me,’ he thought bitterly; but, in spite 
of his anger, he continued to visit the 
spot as if fascinated, until, at last, the 
towers were begun, and, seeing that 
they were to be of the horrid block 
shape, he exclaimed, “They are killing 
my beautiful creation!’ He burst into 
tears, and hurried from the spot. 

“After that a still greater change 
took place in him. He became at first 
horribly feverish and excited; then he 
began to complain of pains in his 
limbs, and of the most intense fatigue; 
then he lay in his bed during hours of 
the day, in a most intense and dream- 
less sleep. Still he did not seem ill. 
At eventide he devoured voraciously 
the food his mother set before him, 
though he refused it at all other times. 

“Meanwhile, his temper became 
more and more capricious. The slight- 
est thing angered and excitd him, and 
any mention of the new church drove 
him into a perfect fury; and so he 
failed to hear a piece of news which 
was exciting all the town. 

“At the end of a year from the 
commencement of the church the prin- 
cipal superstructure was so far fin- 
ished that the building of the towers 
was begun. An unsightly mass of 
adobes had been raised on each corner 
of the front of the church, when one 
morning the whole was found level 
with the ground! 

“Tt was a most extraordinary thing. 
The work of a month thrown down in 
a night,—and by what?—by whom? 
Some people suggested an earthquake; 
but many people had been awake dur- 
ing the night, and testified that there 
had been no earthquake. Some sug- 


gested one thing, and some another; 
but the padre said it was the fault of 
bad adobes and mortar, and, having 
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a fresh lot of both made under his own 
direction, set his men to work to build 
up the towers again. 

“His men worked well by day, but 
some Power undid it all at night. 
Again and again were the rising tow- 
ers thrown down, until, at last, the men 
declared it was useless to work against 
the devil; and the padre thought it 
best to follow their suggestions, and 
attempt to exorcise him. 

“Accordingly, after the throwing 
down of an unusually great amount of 
work, he came, attended by a large 
number of his clerical brethren, and 
with ‘book and bell,’ and the most fear- 
ful menaces of the church, bade the 
Evil One begone, and then quietly set 
his men to work again. 

“They obeyed him, with renewed 
hope and zeal; but, alas, for naught. 
The first thing the anxious padre saw, 
as he looked from his window the next 
morning, was a shapeless mass of 
adobes before the church, and where 
should have been by this time a 
goodly tower—nothing. 

“This was enough to make even a 
saint lose his temper, so it wasn’t to 
be expected that the padre should do 
less. ‘By the Cross!’ exclaimed he, 
‘I’ve lost time and money enough al- 
ready in trying to fit the Holy Moth- 
er’s taste in towers, and by the saints, 
I'll bother no more about it! If she 
wants towers to this church, she can 
build them herself, or send somebody 
else that can do it better. Does she 
suppose that the whole life of a faith- 
ful a can be bothered with tow- 
ers?” 

“And with some dim thoughts of 
woman’s inconsistency, he went out in 
a very bad humor, to tell his men that 
he had been warned jn a dream not to 
attempt to build towers to the church; 
and then, in high dudgeon, set them to 
work upon another part. 

“But this was not the only thing that 
interfered with the building of the 
church. The men came from the lime- 
stone quarry and told one by one, the 
immense blocks of stone which they 
had hewn for the pillars of the doors 
and windows had been carried away. 
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“At first the padre laughed at these 
reports. Then he alternately prayed 
in public and swore in private; and at 
last the service of exorcism was re- 
peated at the quarry, but, just as at 
the church, without the least effect; 
the thefts were continued, and though 
several pillars had been hewn from 
the rock, not one remained with which 
to decorate the church. 

“Never had priest or layman so 
much trouble to build a church; never 
labored any mortal with such patience 
as this poor padre; yet he could suc- 
ceed in nothing, and he was almost 
sinking into despair, when awakening 
one morning, he looked from his win- 
dow and saw such a sight, that, forget- 
ful of that decorum necessary not only 
to the priest, but the layman, he rushed 
across the street in his night attire and 
gazed in wonder and ecstacy at his 
church. 

“Upon the right-hand corner, from 
whence his unsightly square of adobes 
had been thrown down, stood a foun- 
dation of stone, exquisitely cut and 
polished, and upon this a circle of ex- 
quisite pillars, the bases of which were 
sculptured with fruits and flowers, 
and the capitals with angel’s heads 
peeping forth from wreaths of leaves. 

“Tt seemed, indeed, as if the Virgin 
had taken the padre at his word, and 
had sent angel hands to complete his 
work. Within an hour all the inhabit- 
ants of the town, and indeed of the 
whole valley, were gathered before 
the half completed church, gazing with 
admiration and awe upon the miracle 
that had been worked there. But as 
soon as their awe had been slightly 
superceded by curiosity, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he could 
prevent this tower from sharing the 
fate of the others. It seemed, indeed, 
to be doomed to destruction, so anx- 
ious were the people to possess them- 
selves of the small particle of the 
heavenly handiwork. But the padre 
argued, with a great show of reason, 
that it wasn’t at all likely that the Vir- 
gin and the Saints were going to 
sculpture pillars and capitals only to 
be destroyed; and promised all the 
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terrors of the Church upon the dar- 
ing mortal who should as much as lay 
a hand upon the precious stones. 

“They heard, and grumbled a little, 
but nevertheless obeyed; and although 
no sentinels were placed over the tow- 
ers, not a stone of them was touched. 
One by one, at intervals of weeks, pil- 
lars were added, and more and more 
beautiful grew the structures. 

“It certainly was the saving of a 
great expense. It cost nothing but the 
hewing of the great limestone blocks; 
for these, one by one, continued to dis- 
appear from the quarry. But still it 
was not comfortable to live where this 
mysterious work was going on; to hear 
night after night the click of ham- 
mers and the sighs and groans, as of 
laboring men, and yet to see nothing! 

“The padre was not a brave man. 
Indeed, he had even pretended to him- 
self to be; yet he at last resolved to 
discover, if possible, this mystery. 
True, he was deterred for some time 
from doing so by the tale of one of 
his parishioners, who, much bolder 
than himself, had stationed himself in 
the tower one night, and, after watch- 
ing and waiting, was suddenly seized 
upon by some unseen force and hurled 
to the ground, where he was found 
stunned and bleeding in the morning. 

“The padre resolved to be more 
careful than this man; to say his pray- 
ers all the time; and, above all, not to 
ascend the tower, but to watch at the 
foot of it. 

“At midnight he stole silently forth 
from his house. He looked eagerly 
around. He saw, he heard, nothing. 
Yes, listen! what was that? A faint 
reverberation, as of mighty blows! 
The Angel Host were at work. But 
where? He saw nothing. and the 
blows resounded as if from beneath 
the earth. Could it be, after all, that 
the tower was the work of demons? 
Was the devil mocking them by this 
show of heavenly architecture? His 
limbs began to tremble; his knees 
smote together. The noise of the ham- 
mer and an awful groaning began. 
The padre turned to flee. He knew 
not where he went, until he suddenly 
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found himself near the quarry and con- 
fronted by a gigantic figure bending 
beneath an immense block of stone. 
Was the figure angel or fiend? He 
could not tell. He fell down before it, 
bereft of life and sense; and so the 
work-people found him in the morn- 
ing. 

“The next night instead of watch- 
ing, the padre dreamed; and his dream 
was that he who watched the building 
of the towers should surely die. 

And so, unwatched, the building of 
the towers went on; and there was 
only one person in the whole country 
who had not seen them and marveled 
at their wondrous beauty. This was 
he who wovld once have glorified in 
them most. But Pablo Gonzales was 
dead to such thoughts now, and, in- 
deed, to every other. He was grad- 
ually wasting away. His gigantic 
strength was gone. Day after day he 
lay on his bed in a comatose state. He 
scarcely touched food, and never 
spoke, except to say: “Oh, my dreams, 
my beautiful dreams! Oh, God. could 
I realize that of which I dream, I could 
die happy. Strange! Strange! I 
dreamed last night my work was 
nearly finished. Strange! Strange.’ 

“And so two years went on. The 
towers were nearly finished, and Pa- 
blo Gonzales, the disappointed archi- 
tect, was dying. 

“His poor mother wept, day after 
day, in agony! but she worked hard 
to feed her dying son and his starving 
children, and so at night she slept. 

But there came at last a night when 
her heart’s cares overcame her bodily 
fatigue, and she could not sleep. And 
so, lying awake, she heard, early in 
the night, a strange noise. She trem- 
blingly arose and looked from her win- 
dow. Soon there was a slight noise at 
the house door. It opened and her son 
came into the open air. He was 
dressed, and in his hand was a heavy 
hammer and a chisel. His eyes were 
wide open, but they had in them a 
strange, ghastly look. “The sun is ris- 
ing,’ he said, looking up to the moonlit 
sky, ‘I shall be late; they will be wait- 
ing for me’—and throwing the hammer 
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and chisel over his shoulder, he strode 
rapidly down the street. 

“His mother rushed after him, yet 
at some little distance, fearing he 
might discover her. She followed him 
through the short street, across the 
crazy wooden bridge which then span- 
ned the river, and on still farther; first 
along the river side and then toward 
the hill, where lay the quarry. 

“But he did not go to the quarry. He 
stopped some rods before it, and sud- 
denly, with one moment’s exercise of 
the great strength which again seemed 
to animate him, tore aside a great 
stone and revealed to his mother’s 
astonished gaze a small cavern. It 
had evidently been once much larger, 
but it was now almost full of blocks 
and chips of stone, and upon them lay 
two pillars, the facsimiles of those of 
which the famous tower was formed— 
two pillars which would complete the 
structure. 

“A sudden revelation filled his moth- 
er’s soul. She stood there spell-bound. 


She saw him begin his work, saying 
gayly there was nothing like sunlight 


for such delicate touches. She heard 
him direct an imaginary throng of men 
to do this or that, and then complete 
the work himself, while he merely 
thought himself directing others. She 
saw him at last stand before his nearly 
completed work, with ecstacy in his 
wide. wide-open eyes, and then, com- 
plaining that he could see no longer, 
for the sun was setting, saw him come 
out in the early dawning, and, calling 
‘Adios, Fose,—adios, Pedro,’ to imagi- 
nary companions, close the stone 
against the opening of the cavern and 
walk slowly and painfully home. She 
saw him enter his room, undress and 
go to bed, saying he would rest before 
eating; and then she saw again com- 
mence a day of heavy, dreamless sleep 
—his night. 

“And then, as mothers generally do, 
she bore her glory and her grief to 
God, and then rushed to the priest to 
tell him what she had seen. 

“He was astounded. He could not 
believe. He could believe in the mira- 
cle of angels turned builders sooner 
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than Pablo Gonzales had done this gi- 
gantic work alone. True, now that he 
came to think of it, the towers were 
exactly after the plan Pablo had 
shown him; and besides, he was a 
man of immense strength, and, it was 
said, had, in his younger days, lifted 
and even carried weights as great as 
were these pillars. Besides, the work 
had been in hand more than two years, 
and the padre had often, in his secret 
soul, thought that it would have been 
as well had the heavenly architects 
finished their work a little more 
quickly; especially as the rough 
blocks were always prepared for 
the pillars, and they had  noth- 
ing to do but carve and place 
them. So, the end of it was that 
the padre’s faith in the angels was a 
little shaken, and he resolved to obey 
the old woman’s invitation and follow 
her to the cave that night, 

“Tt was late when she came for him, 
and nearly midnight when the two, ac- 
companied by an old man-servant of 
the priest, stood before the open cave. 

“The bright moonlight was stream- 
ing into it, and lay full upon the two 
blocks of stone. Pablo was just putting 
the finishing touches to his work. ‘A 
little more light in this angel’s eyes,” 
he was saying. ‘There, there, that is 
perfect. Thank God, my work is fin- 
ished!’ And then he fell upon his 
knees in silent prayer, turning his 
wide-open, yet apparently sightless, 
eyes to heaven. 

“ ‘But, boys,’ he said, ‘these pillars 
must be set in their places today. I’ve 
promised that you know. Heavy!— 
pooh! They’re nothing compared to 
the others! Steady! There now, that’s 
it!’ And, evidently with the belief 
that he was assisted by a score of 
men, Pablo Gonzales bent beneath the 
burden of the giant pillar, and walked 
away. 

“He carried it to the church as if it 
had been a child on his back. They 
saw him, in a manner that was indeed 
miraculous, ascend the ladder which 
leaned against the tower, and, reliev- 
ing himself of his burden, begin, with 
hammer and chisel, mortar and trowel, 
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to put the pillar into a proper and firm 
position. They saw him complete his 
work, and then go quietly home and to 
his rest. 

“That day the padre did not sleep, 
though he had watched all night. He 
sat beside the bed of Pablo Gonzales, 
and wondered and shuddered at his 
death-like sleep. Once he woke him 
up and asked him if he ever dreamed. 
At first Pablo, at sight of him, burst 
into curses. ‘Do I ever dream?’ he ex- 
claimed, at last. ‘Ah, I seem to do 
nothing but dream; and it is always of 
the towers! the towers! Why, I have 
dreamed this very night that I had 
built them as I told you I should, and 
that there was but one pillar wanting 
to complete them.’ 

“ ‘Come, and see if thy dream be not 
reality,’ said the padre, gently; but Pa- 
blo sprang up furiously. ‘Do you dare 
mock me?’ he cried. ‘Am I, indeed, 


so weak and fallen as that?’ And then, 
sinking down upon his bed like a 


weakly child, he burst into a passion 
of sobs and tears. 

“The padre went away deeply trou- 
bled. What was to be done? Noth- 
ing—nothing now, at least; and so he 
waited till night, and then watched 
through the night, and saw the great 
work completed. 

“Saw it completed; and then saw 
Pablo Gonzales descend into the great 
square and exultingly give thanks to 
God; and then, after appearing to dis- 
miss a great number of work-people, 
he turned again with admiring, almost 
adoring eyes, to the towers he had 
created. 

“The sun was beginning to rise. It 
was, he said, getting very dark; yet 
still he lingered to look at and admire 
his work. 

“Tt is finished!—finished!’ he 
cried in ecstacy again and again. ‘Oh, 
my God! Oh, blessed Virgin, and all 
the saints, I praise thee! Now. now 
indeed, I am contented to die. Fame 
—fame is mine! And what more has 
the world to give?’ 

“He turned his wide, wide-open 
eyes upon the rising sun. ‘What is 
this I feel?’ he said faintly. ‘What is 
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this awful nightmare that comes so 
often over me? Is it death? Must I 
indeed die, with this cup of glory 
scarcely tasted ?’ 

“The priest and his servant had held 
the mother back. Other people had 
gathered around and restrained her by 
their wondering looks; but, at these 
words, she burst from them and rushed 
to her son. 

“ ‘No, no, thou shalt not die!’ she 
cried. ‘Live!—live for glory, for fame, 
for wealth and love. Oh, hast thou 
dreamed these towers into existence? 
Wake, wake, and behold thy work!’ 

“For a moment he stood rigid. Then 
he sprung from her in sudden affright. 
‘Ah, mother! why hast thou awakened 
me?’ he cried. ‘I was dreaming! ah, 
such a dream!’ 

“And then he sunk helplessly down 
upon the ground, as if it had been a 
bed. ‘Ah, to dream, to dream once 
more of such glory! Oh, my God!’ 

“And casting his eyes up to heaven, 
his glance rested upon the towers; and 
with sudden energy he sprung to his 
feet. 

“*Am I dreaming still ?’ he cried, in 
a voice terrible with concentrated en- 
ergy and power. ‘Am I ever, ever to 
have this mocking, mocking dream be- 
fore me? Waken me! waken me!—in 
pity, waken me!’ 

“You are awake, my son, my darl- 
ing!’ said his mother, sobbing and 
clinging around his neck. ‘Look, Pa- 
blo! here are the neighbors and friends 
you used to know.’ 

“He looked around him; he felt of 
his own body; he touched his mother’s 
face and hands. ‘Yes, yes.’ he sighed, 
‘I am awake; this is no dream. But 
the towers, the towers.’ 

“*Thou, in thy sleep. has built 
them!’ said the padre. ‘In thy sleep 
thou hast created this realization of 
thy dreams. In thy sleep thou hast 
made thyself Pablo the great, the 
wonderful!’ 

“Pablo Gonzales looked around him 
at the wondering people, the towers, 
the fair sky, and the green earth. 

“Tt is true! It is true!’ he cried; 
‘they are my work—my life. Pablo 
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Gonzales has won everlasting fame. 
He is immortal!’ 

“He sunk to the earth. His massive 
frame quivered for a moment, and 
was still. Pablo Gonzales was, in- 
deed, immortal. 
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“Poor fellow!” sighed one of us; and 
we all looked back to the towers just 
fading from sight. ‘How sad that he 
should have died just as a career of 
wealth and fame was opening before 
him.” 

“But, of course, the church richly 
endowed his mother and orphans,” 
said another, more carefully minded. 

“Well, indeed!” said Don Luis, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. “History 
seems to think that the family were 
sufficiently rewarded by the canoniza- 
tion of Pablo.” “Indeed,” he added, 
“some unbelievers deny the story 
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altogether, and say that, although 
the towers were built at night, it 
was not done by a single somnambu- 
list, but by a corps of men, under the 
joint direction of the padre and Pablo 
Gonzales—and done for the purpose 
of attaching some mystic attraction to 
the singularly beautiful towers. Many 
also affirm that the favorable influ- 
ences attached to them are mere delu- 
sions, and that it was for his impiety 
that Pablo died; and they say that, 
even now, misery or death falls upon 
those who hasten to worship at his 
shrine.” 

“Oh! I don’t believe a word of 
that!” said several of us at once; and 
all looked toward the spot where the 
towers had been last seen. But the 


diligence had outrun our thoughts, and 
we were far out of sight of San Juan 
de los Lagos, and entering upon the 
high table-lands of Mexico. 
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Dear fields all tangled up with Queen Anne’s lace, 
Have you heard what the wind is whispering low— 
Of he who used to walk here by my side— 

Has the wind told you, too, that he has died— 
Died—in the fields where only crosses grow? 

And you, all tangled up with Queen Anne’s lace, 
An awful contrast to that Hellish place; 

Dear fields—do you suppose he thot of you 

When his dear eyes were dimming with the mist— 
Those laughing eyes I never could resist— 

They say he spoke of you (and of me, too) 

And longed for you all fresh and frothed with lace, 
And for the little path one scarce could trace, 
Where oft he loitered with me by his side; 

His last words came one grey and weary dawn— 
Begging me to be “Brave, and ‘Carry on’— 

As I loved him;” else I too should have died, 

And been at peace beneath your pall of lace; 

And yet—it seems that I can see his face 

When dawn comes up and finds me here alone; 
But O, so many boys have trod the track 

Down which there cannot be a turning back— 

He died for us—please God that may atone, 

Dear fields all tangled up with Queen Anne’s lace! 


—NinA A. WALKER. 


Dec. 5. 





The Penalty 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


HE mid-day sun sent its scorch- 

| ing rays down upon the floor of 
the desert with unmitigated 

fury, basking with sinister in- 

tent upon shimmering heat waves that 
glassily spun before the vision. As 
far as human eye could reach there 
was nothing save a wide expanse of 
sand, broken here and there at inter- 
vals along the plain by gullies, and 
crumbling rocks, that thrust their 
forms into the parching atmosphere, 
weary, aged, decaying. A few scatter- 
ing shrubs, without the least hint of 
foliage, raised themselves above the 
white saline matter and added but to 
the universal desolateness and awful- 
ness of that forbidding waste. The 
staggering reality of being lost, com- 
pletely, dumbfoundedly lost in such 
a forsaken place, which God had 
neither willed to man or dumb beast, 
shot through the wanderers brain like 
a fiery shaft of lightning—a paralyz- 
ing fear momentarily unmanned him— 
he swayed in his tracks, gazing wildly 
about on every side. East, west, north 
and south, it was the same; the wide 
alkali dusted plainland reflecting back 
the simmering rays of the sun, so 
sharply that a half blindness pained 
his sight. Nothing appertaining to life 
could be seen—not even a preying 
buzzard gluttonously watching his pro- 
gress from on high nor yet a lizard 
scuttling away at his approach. Noth- 
ing save that deep, profound, voiceless 
silence—supreme silence! The man 
helplessly stared through narrowed 
lids into the bleary distance, seeking 
to discern some object to guide him; 
but no, there was a sameness in every- 
thing, and he could only moan aloud, 
pressing his gnarled fingers against 
his eyes to soothe them from the glare 


of the sun. Those blistering rays fell 
more and more directly upon him as 
the meridional hour came into its own, 
causing him to involuntarily contract 
the skin under the cotton shirt, which, 
torn to strips along the arms, left them 
prey to the intense heat. His uncut 
hair lay in matted confusion upon his 
head; his unkept beard adding much 
to his grotesque appearance. The 
bloodshot eyes were sunken in the 
head and burned with an unnatural 
luster; the sunburned face was pinched 
and drawn and the perspiration 
coursed at will from his brow, ming- 
ling with the biting dust—raised by his 
feet—forming thin layers in places. 
He cried aloud clutching the canteen 
at his side: 

“Lost! Lost! Lost!” 

The words crossed his lips scarce 
above that of a whisper and died. a 
mocking utterance that smote upon his 
consciousness with the mailed fist of 
Truth. He clamped his teeth together, 
drawing the cracked lips back from 
them and doggedly shuffled on into 
the unknown, a desperate determina- 
tion lifting him from his brooding 
hopelessness. Presently, he told him- 
self, he would find his way out of this 
waste and all would be well. It de- 
manded of him a patient disposition 
and a great deal of endurance. What 
sort of a man was he to give in to the 
brute forces of Nature? His boots 
seemed no longer light, but as though 
filled with lead—each a _ hindering 
weight, from which power had lan- 
guidly flown. As he trudged wearily 
on his hand repeatedly sought his 
throat. dry and parched. He tried to 
wet his lips, but all in vain, for the 
tongue clove to the roof of the mouth 
and was incapable of reclaiming the 
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saliva. A convulsive effort to swal- 
low producing no effect, he cried out 
aloud at the agony of it all—a cry that 
was merely a burdened groan, ending 
in a harsh rattle down his throat. The 
canteen at his side was but a third 
filled with the precious water and he 
guarded each drop as though it were 
an intrinsic gem, miserly caressing the 
receptacle with his short, stubby fin- 
gers. The soul within him was clam- 
oring feverishly for one single draught 
of that strength-replenishing fluid—a 
mere mouthful, anything to stay back 
that deadening, sapping thirst, that in- 
satiable prey upon his body. Now as 
he staggered or plunged on the desire 
to drain the canteen hounded him like 
a thousand devils, all prancing about 
him, shouting, crying in his ears and 
mockingly deterring his progress. Un- 
consciously his fingers twirled the cap 
loose from the grooves, and in a mo- 
ment he had lifted the canteen to his 
lips. The temple of his will crumbled 
like a house of cards, and he gulped 
out a mouthful of the water. letting it 
glide over his tongue till it had laved 
the withered portions. As he stood 
thus swaying his mind was centered 
upon but one fulfillment—that of sat- 
isfying his physical requirements de- 
spite future consequences. He tot- 
tered unsteadily and the movement of 
one foot forward upon the sand 
brought it in contact with a treacher- 
ous greasewood limb, and the next mo- 
ment, stumbling ahead, he fell head- 
long, measuring his length upon the 
ground; the canteen flying from his 
hands, and lay some distance off, the 
contents plunging out with spasmodic 
rushes. For a moment the man lay 
gazing fixedly upon the thing, and 
then, with a cry of despair upon his 
lips, rose, and with surprising quick- 
ness, recovered the flask, only to find 
but a mouthful retained in it. A look 
of dread crept over his features and he 
stood in collapse with sunken jaw and 
desperate mein—then, with a mad-man 
laugh and a curl of his lips, he tossed 
off the scant portion left and flung 
the canteen far from him with a curse 
that sounded hollow and inhuman in 
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that tomb of solemn desolateness. 
“At least I won’t have that infernal 
thing to goad me,” he muttered, turn- 
ing his face once more toward the 
trackless stretch that opened before 
him. Bent forward eagerly, he peered 
into the shadowless dim of the hori- 
zon; no sign of life, only that madden- 
ing length of dazzling sands, with its 
monotonous display of verdureless, 
sickly, gray-green sagebrushes and 
crumbling rocks. His eyes pained 
him constantly more and more, the ris- 
ing alkali stinging his eye-balls like 
sparks of flame. His brain seemed 
like an upheaval of molten lead, and 
everything swam upon an ocean of 
fantastic conformations; the ringing in 
his ears sounded very sweet and mel- 
low, and the scenes conjured up before 
his vision presented themselves in a 
glow of beautiful imagery. Thus sud- 
denly in the midst of his blurred medi- 
tations there rose a face. It was the 


face of a dead man, looking hollow- 
eyed at him from the mask of death, 


a pale silent face that seemed frozen 
and sinister. He recoiled as though 
from a blow, throwing his arms be- 
fore him to protect himself from the 
attack of an unseen foe. It was Lig- 
git! He gasped, drawing the breath 
through his clenched teeth, staring be- 
fore him wildly. It seemed the man 
was lying there stark upon the ground 
and those eyes even in death were 
wide open and glaring into his own, a 
damning light of vengenace in them. 
There on the forehead was the small 
round hole with a minute speck of 
blood alongside where the bullet from 
his revolver had entered, snuffing out 
the flame of life in that human body. 
This man, his pardner; the man he had 
shot down in cold blood for that damn- 
able secret. Ligget, who had discov- 
ered the gold out in this inhospitable 
hell. He, Bennet, had murdered him 
in a wild fit of greed that he might 
have it all; this wealth he had come 
out to find and name as his own. He 
remembered very well the occurrence; 
the scene as it had happened was men- 
tally enacted there before his eyes 
with all its brutai details. He gasped, 
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his great hulking body half bent. 
“This—this must be a—mirage. My 
God, I dug him down. Those eyes— 
Oh, why did I do it? Why in the name 
of ——?’ The vision faded and he 
stood there with palsied limbs and 
misted eyes, endeavoring to make out 
again the scene, but of no use, for it 
had completely vanished from his 
sight. His muscles relaxed, but he 
stili stood there as if spellbound, his 
head thrust forward. Then with a cry 
he broke into a feverish run, finally 
stopping out of sheer exhaust of his 
powers. His blurred mind collapsed 
and consciousness mercifully leaving 
him, he suddenly tottered and fell, ly- 
ing there silent under the fervor of the 
omnipotent sun. How long he lay 
there he had not the faintest recollec- 
tion, but presently a savage throbbing 
wracked his head; there was a buzzing 
in his ears as of water spuming over 
rapids. Then his eyes opened, his 


head was raised, and he came back 


into his senses with a start. More 
blinding than ever was the sun, and 
the thirst assailed him like a thousand 
swords stabing into his throat. There 
seemed no life in that organ—only a 
shrivelled-up numbness. And still life 
clung to his form like the tentacles of a 
devil-fish, relentlessly sapping from 
him the last dregs of energy and hope. 
At the cost of a prodigious effort he 
attained his feet, swaying uncertainly 
as one under the influence of liquor. 
And somehow vaguely, he remem- 
bered. The body—Liggit! Here? No 
—he looked right and left, before and 
behind him, with a criminal fear that 
suddenly leaped uppermost in his 
mind, offsetting his present harrow- 
ing predicament. Certainly it had 
been but a vision, though quite beyond 
the capability of his dizzy senses to 
venture a guess upon. Yet there was 
a strange belief in his breast. The 
sun, now on its afternoon slant west- 
ward, was haloed in a sheen of fire, 
the blistering rays unceasing in their 
fervor, seemingly marked him as an 
object on which to center their mighty 
power. But the man was strong, heal- 
thy, toughened—his years in the open 
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having built for him a body not lightly 
to be reckoned with. But the endur- 
ance was beginning to tell more and 
more plainly upon him—he staggered 
and plunged forward, saving himself 
numerous times by swaying to keep 
his balance. His feet were cramped 
and felt as though resting on a bed 
of live coals, each step causing him to 
wince, even though a deadening in- 
fluence had stolen through his body. 
Yet with a brutal tenacity he would 
not relinquish his grasp upon life and 
kept on—on—on, each interval a dis- 
mal eternity. The ringing in his ears 
no longer was mellow and clear, but 
vibrant with a harsh grating that 
seemed to pulse along every fiber and 
muscle of his body. All was still save 
the thud, thud, as the heavy boots met 
the ground, plowing through the saline 
efflorescense. 

And now—his dull mind wandered 
again into the present, as though 
jerked from the obscurity of night. 
He stopped abruptly, shaded his 
bleared eyes with his gnarled hand and 
scanned the weary space before him 
where now loomed a rock, big and 
distinct and forsaken, silent and sin- 
ister. Nearer at hand he could make 
out through the wavering heat dims an 
object on the ground that strangely 
caught and held his fancy. He riveted 
his attention upon it. for it was dis- 
tinctly familiar in some unpleasant 
manner. Shuffling forward with a 
leap of energy he perceived what it 
was and halted with a cry on his lips 
—every nerve in his body keyed up 
to the breaking point. 
ane God, I have walked in a cir- 
cle!” 

For there on the ground, half whit- 
ened with the alkali, lay his horse shot 
through the head, motionless in death. 
He remembered that he had ridden the 
animal into the desert and in the 
course of their rambling it had stum- 
bled in a hole, breaking a leg, making 
it necessary to shoot it. The man stood 
rooted in his tracks, as though unable 
to move from them. He had walked in 
a circle—had travelled over all that 
ground only to find himself back at 
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the starting point. The heart in his 
breast was held in the grip of a sick- 
ening terror; he pressed his hands 
‘against his pain-wracked head and fell 
to his knees with a pitious groan. 
Where now was even the last small 
thread of Hope? Where now to place 
one’s confidence, with the assurance 
that all would be well? Nothing to 
look forward to believing that only a 
little further on would be relief—some- 
thing—anything, perhaps human help 
that would snatch him away from this 
torture pen of prolonged agony. Could 
it be that Fate had meted out this pun- 
ishment, his in repayment for the cow- 
ardly act that had lured him into that 
forbidding waste? The belief swam 
through his mind like a paralyzing 
shock, and again that cold, dead face 
and those accusing eyes sprung before 
his vision; he stood there wildly glar- 
ing into the vast unknown in a sheer 
stupefaction, pierced by a dumb fear 
that chilled him to the vitals. Let this 
be the end then, he told himself. Why 
strive any further? Let death come to 
him, even if it were in a roundabout 
course. He well deserved this punish- 
ment. But once more a brute resolve 


sent its thrill of masterful energy surg- 


ing through him with an enlivening 
warmth; the clinging hands of life as 
before clamored at his will and bid 
him have courage. Thus once more 
the inertia of hopelessness fled, and 
in place rose a renewed confidence 
that grew wonderfully as the mo- 
ments passed. 

Suddenly his eyes caught the gleam 
of something bright at his feet—half 
interested, he kicked the object up 
from its partial bed of dust and discov- 
ered with a gasp that it was his re- 
volver! With a sort of wondering fas- 
cination he stooped and picked it up 
and clumsily twirling the chamber 
found with a certain mixture of awe 
that it held but one cartridge intact, 
the others were empty. One cartridge 
—one bullet—one life! The world 
swung in a dizzy sense-absorbing 
whirl around him, and a vague, uneasy 
feeling preyed upon his consciousness. 
By the lifting of the hammer, the 
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pressing of the trigger with the muzzle” 
upon his temple, he would lie there on 
the sands sightless in Death’s eternal 
sleep. The thought oppressed him till 
it became unbearable; it possessed an 
influence that woke in him a mute 
curiosity and to think further upon it 
would be to carry it into effect. A mo- 
ment’s deliberation, however, and he 
thrust the weapon into his hip pocket, 
all misgivings fleeing as the pangs of 
pain again flamed tumultuous in every 
receding current of his life’s blood. 
Desperately he set out, tramping for- 
ward with a mind blackened and emp- 
ty, his recollection disappearing into 
the mists of nothingness and beyond 
recall. 

The sun had gradually slipped into 
the mothering arms of the twilight and 
the piercing rays streaming from the 
burning disk lost their blistering 
power. The dim distance melted into 


a mellow grayish-brown, and far and 
near a conglomeration of coloring 
shone resplendent on the bosom of the 


silent plainland. A film-like haze en- 
veloped the great fiery orb as it edged 
lower and lower toward the inviting 
obscurity of the horizon, and soon the 
thickening gloom smothered all ves- 
tige of light. As the twilight dwindled 
the figure of the lone man stumbling 
on his way gave as before the only 
evidence of life, either human or oth- 
erwise. The head was sunken wearily 
between the shoulders, his every ex- 
pression denoting intense fatigue— 
such fatigue which has over-reached 
the widest bounds of endurance. Now 
and then he would pause, half-falling, 
only to catch himself and stagger on; 
often he fell, and many times lay mo- 
tionless till it seemed he could rise no 
more, but the miraculous steadfastness 
of his will-power held sway over his 
weaker physical tendencies. Yet his 
progress was slow—step by step at a 
snail’s pace he went forward, with in- 
coherent mutterings upon his lips. 
The dusk of night had now com- 
pletely engathered the desert-land like 
a great velvet shroud and softly folded 
the awful sands from view. All was 
bathed in a tranquil serenity; not one 
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cloud or the slightest film of vapor 
seemed to appear on the face of the 
deep blue canopy of the heavens. The 
red glare of the moon and the more 
pallid light of the countless stars sprin- 
kled broadcast over the firmament 
illuminated with a delicate brilliancy 
the silent scene. Yet no voice or hum 
of insect broke in upon the encroach- 
ing solemnity; the atmosphere in its 
illimitable reaches seemed in perfect 
sympathy with the sepulchral quietude 
which admitted of not the least whis- 
pering breeze—stagnant and paralyzed 
by the universal dearth. 
* ok cS * * 

It was morning on the desert. The 
sun in its full glory rose into the limit- 
less heights above the eastern horizon 
like a red, scorching ball of fire, seem- 
ingly hung suspended in the listless at- 
mosphere in close proximity to the 
earth. Then gradually, as the sun 


crept up the heavens, a rich glow of 
rosy coloring spread like a ripe blush 


over the face of day, flooding softly 
at first then enveloping with deeper 
tints the solemn plainland until it pre- 
sented itself in a spotless robe of ver- 
million, with here and there a blotch 
rising shadowy from the glowing 
bosom—the same crumbling rocks— 
they appeared strangely formidable as 
the piercing sunrays gained fervor. The 
sands took on a scintillating gleam. 
the dismal and gloomy hue vanished 
as if touched by magic and chased 
away the heavy banks of vapor that 
overhung and completely obscured 
the distance. 

Two men approached the water-hole 
mounted on horses; both were covered 
with alkali, and with broad felt hats 
pulled low over their eyes. Both were 
grizzled and wore the marks of the 
typical westerner; keen eyes with 
eagle-like penetration, the silence of 
the desert brooding over their tongues, 
making their speech short and listless. 
Their manner, however, was that of a 
rigid sureness and a reserve that spoke 
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more than word of lip. The horses 
went forward at a swinging trot, the re- 
freshing scent of the water arousing 
within them an unsubdued desire to 
appease their vital craving; their ears 
were pricked forward in eager antici- 
pation. Thus man and brute upon ar- 
rival at the welcome spring drank to 
their hearts’ content of the luke-warm 
fluid, after which the canteens were 
carefully filled, the cinches pulled 
tight under the steaming bellies of the 
animals and everything made ready 
for a continuance of the trip. 

Suddenly a shot rang out upon the 
breathless stillness, so sharp and clear 
that the air seemed to split and fall 
apart, the reverberation rolling away 
finally into a decreasing echo. Both 
men and horses started at this unex- 
pected incident. The report had come 
from their right, and with an air of 
mystery showing in their eyes, the men 
swung the horses’ heads and trotted 
forward. 

There, some distance off, lay a man 
sprawled beside a rock, his arms 
thrown wide, a bullet from a revolver 
held in his gripped hand having shat- 
tered his skull. One of the riders 
slipped to earth, throwing the reins to 
the other and in a moment had turned 
the body so that the face was revealed. 

“Him ?” briefly queried the man sit- 
ting upright in his saddle. 

“Same,” the other returned, glanc- 
ing up with a gray light in his hard 
eyes, then, suddenly catching up the 
gun from the fingers of the dead man, 
he spun the chamber—then he felt in 
the man’s pockets. “He sure cheated 
the law—and at the right minute. One 
cartridge an’ he used that to cash in 
with.” 

“Got lost more’n likely,” the other 
replied rather indifferently. “An’ right 
in clost call of the water-hole. Luck!” 

The other straightened up from his 
investigations with an air of finality. 

“He paid a hell of a price.” The 
other nodded. 





A Crowded-Out Cousin 


By James E. Porter 


R. MORTIMER BIGSBY was 
M going into the country to 

spend the holidays. Mr. 

Bigsby spent all of his holi- 
days in the country at the home of 
Henry Peters, a cousin many times re- 
moved. 

“Cousin” Henry’s daughter, Louisa, 
was a most excellent cook, a widow, 
and fair to look upon; with a plump 
beauty, mature, yet not at all elderly. 
Mortimer Bigsby’s mind had dwelt 
upon his cousin Louisa a good deal of 
late. When his dyspepsia and sundry 
other physical ailments troubled him 
he had visions of renouncing his bach- 
elor freedom and establishing a home 
of his own with “Cousin Louisa” as its 
mistress. It was too bad for such a 
cook and housekeeper to waste her 
talents upon a doddering old father. 

As Mr. Bigsby carefully buttoned 
his gloves and adjusted his top coat he 
thought of Louisa’s defects. Of course 
she was not perfect. He remembered 
one Thanksgiving morning when she 
had almost grumbled because she was 
obliged to miss morning services in or- 
der to get dinner on time. Mr. Bixby’s 
dyspepsia did not allow him to eat a 
late dinner. Thanksgiving services 
were commendable, certainly, when 
they did not conflict with masculine 
comfort. When they. did so a woman 
should forego them smilingly and si- 
lently. 

She also harbored an unfortunate 
fondness for cats, dogs, children, and 
other useless encumbrances. 

“But these are slight defects, and 
easily corrected,” decided Mortimer as 
he buckled on an extra heavy pair of 
overshoes. He intended staying with 
his cousins two or three weeks, and it 
would rain, of course, during that per- 


iod. It always did rain in the country. 
Cousin Henry Peters would meet him 
at the station with an open wagon, and 
when Mortimer remembered the gait 
of “Cousin Henry’s” horse he shiv- 
ered. Living in steam-heated hotels, 
billiard-rooms and theaters did not 
tend to make a man hardship-proof. 

It was not a hard life; on the other 
hand it was not altogether satisfact- 
ory. Hotels were noisy and frequently 
drafty. When a man reached the age 
to which Mr. Mortimer Bigsby had at- 
tained he was subject to sudden indis- 
positions, when a faithful attendant 
was needed to stand by with brandy- 
and-water; one who could be snarled 
at with impunity without being able to 
retaliate by giving warning. “In short,” 
concluded Mr. Bigsby, “it is time that 
I should marry.” 

He sincerely hoped Louisa was not 
offended because he had paid so little 
attention to her and her father during 
their last visit to town. He had writ- 
ten them a polite little note explain- 
ing how very busy he was—crowded 
with engagements, and so on—why, if 
Cousin Louisa had any sense she 
would understand that a city man’s life 
was far different from that of country 
people, who are only too glad to enter- 
tain guests in exchange for their so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Bigsby had not occupied the 
seat beside Cousin Henry Peters but 
a very few moments before he decided 
that there was no ill feeling in the 
good man’s mind. “As of course there 
is no reason to be,” reflected Mr. Bigs- 
by loftily. 

When Mr. Peters had discharged his 
carefully muffled guest at the front 
gate Louisa graciously met him and 
escorted him into the house. Morti- 
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mer had never seen his cousin looking 
so well, so blooming and so expectant. 

Perhaps it. would be better for all 
parties—but of course it would mean 
great sacrifice on his part—if he 
stooped to take her, the woman must 
not expect too much. If he chose to 
dine occasionally at the club, or spend 
an evening among friends, she must 
be made to understand there were to 
be no wifely objections. He was 
afraid Louisa might be a little—just 
a little—exacting. On the other hand, 
during those dark days when his 
mouth tasted like a county fair, and 
his head felt buzzy and full of wool, 
what a comfort it would be to lie on 
the lounge and listen to her reading 
in that cheerful, well-modulated voice 
of hers, while some dainty and nour- 
ishing broth simmered on their own 
kitchen range. 

“Cousin Mort” laid aside his muf- 
fler, his rain-coat, his outside chest 
protector and his overshoes, together 
with his aligator suit case, and turned 
to view the surroundings. 

Such a pleasant air of homely do- 
mesticity! so quiet, so orderly! There 
was no mistake about Louisa’s knack 
for home-making. The rooms were 
wide, warm, and full of the delightful 
fragrance of Christmas cooking, all 
done up and ready for the next day’s 
feast. And such refreshing quiet! 
Quiet, Mr. Bigsby reflected, was nec- 
essary to a man in his state of health. 

“Louisa,” he breathed, as his flabby 
hand closed over her energetic fin- 
gers, “don’t you feel that you are—a 
—well, a bit selfish, if I may use the 
term—you and your father—in keep- 
ing such a delightful home all to your- 
selves? Have you never felt that you 
should open your doors to those less 
fortunate ?” 

“Yes, Cousin Mort, I have felt ex- 
actly that. I was talking to father about 
it the other day. Said I ‘We were reas- 
onably well-to-do before we got poor 
Jim’s life insurance money, and with 
that we are almost rich, and it is our 
duty to try to make others besides our- 
selves happy.’” 

“T am glad to find you in this mind, 
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dear woman, for I have a proposal to 
make: Could—ah—er—you find it in 
your heart to make a home for one 
who has long been homeless ?” 

“Cousin Mort, how well you have 
read what is in my mind! Not one, 
but six homeless creatures, not count- 
ing the dogs.” 

“T—er—you don’t seem to catch my 
meaning. I was speaking of myself.” 

“You, Cousin Mort! Mercy! I am 
not thinking of establishing a home for 
the aged; it is an orphan asylum I have 
in mind. I am going to adopt a whole 
family of motherless children. I have 
sent father to fetch them, and they 
will be here in a few minutes. 

“T kept it as a pleasant little surprise 
for you. Nature intended me to be 
the mother of a large family, but some 
kink of fate gave my opportunity to 
poor Mrs. Kelley, who was not at all 
fitted to bear such a responsibility, 
and who just simply sank out of sight 
under the burden. Now I am going to 
show the world what I can do with 
her children. Father didn’t like the 
idea at first, but I persuaded him. 
‘Louisa,’ said he, ‘you are crazy! There 
are six of ’em, one a babe-in-arms, and 
the howlingest babe I ever heard at 
that!’ ‘And no wonder,’ said I, ‘Of 
course the girls do the best they know, 
but they are nothing but children them- 
selves.” ‘Why,’ said father, ‘the day 
I was up there with the jelly and bis- 
cuits that youngone never let up during 


- the whole hour that I was in the house! 


It just threw back its head, opened its 
mouth, and let ’er go.’” 

Mr. Bigsby fumbled feebly for his 
handkerchief. He felt ill. A wicked 
light shone in Mrs. Eldridge’s eyes. 

“T am just ashamed that we haven’t 
had the children here before this, but, 
said I, ‘perhaps it will be just as well 
to wait until Christmas; then Cousin 
Mort will be with us, and he can help 
train the dogs. The family owned two 
dogs, which, of course, I won't leave 
behind, and our old Rover will have 
to be drilled in company manners a 
little, I presume, when those two 
strange dogs arrive. Are you cool in 
a dog-fight ?” 











Mr. Bigsby rose and totteringly trod 
on the tail of the cat. 

“Father thought perhaps I better 
wait until after Christmas before I 
brought the children over, but I said, 
‘No, I’ve got to get up a good Christ- 
mas dinner for Cousin Mort Bigsby 
anyway, and I might just as well fill 
those children up at the same time. 
I’d as soon die for an old sheep as a 
lamb. Or, to change the proverb, I’d 
rather die for a lot of lambs than one 
old sheep!’ Says Father, ‘You'll get 
enough of it, Louisa.’ ‘Don’t you 
worry about me, father,’ said I, ‘I shall 
enjoy it, and so will Cousin Mort, and 
if it gets too thick for you, you can go 
out to the barn for a rest.’ You will 
like the children. They are so nice, 
although, of course, you know—a little 
—well, ungoverned, just at present, es- 
pecially the bow-legged twin. But you 
wait a couple of years and see the dif- 
ference. You will have such good op- 
portunities for observing their ad- 
vancement, too—being here only at 
holiday times. 

“Think what a pleasure they will be 
to us all tomorrow! Our Christmases 
have been very dull in the past; just 
father looking at a new muffler which 
I have knit for him, and me looking at 
a pair of new black gloves which 
father bought for me, and you looking 
at us both. But now think of tomor- 
row! Little red stockings and long 
black ones, and steam-cars and rub- 
ber balls and dollies, and jimcracks, 
and—molasses candy daubed over 
everything—oh dear! How well I re- 
member when we were all small child- 
ren and our house was just one great 
howling uproar all day Christmas. 

“Yes, indeed! The children will do 
you good! A man living as you do, 
boarding at a hotel, without family re- 
sponsibilities, and with no one to think 
of or plan for except himself, is apt 
to grow—well—narrow, don’t you 
think? Some would even get selfish 
under such conditions. 

“There they come! Oh, oh! Rover 
has picked a quarrel with one of the 
dogs already! Hurry out and get be- 
tween them! You are not afraid, are 
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you? Then I must go myself! Let 


me by, please!” 

Mr. Mortimer Bigsby stood aghast 
in the center of the room. Outside the 
turmoil grew; the snapping and snarl- 
ing of fighting dogs, the shrill yap of 
boyish voices, the scolding and calling 
of the girls, and “Cousin Louisa” and 
her father, and above all, cutting the 
air like a knife, persistent, penetrating, 
maddening, the wail of that lusty 
babe-in-arms. 

It was the day before Christmas, 
and Mr. Bigsby had come to the coun- 
try with the friendly intention of en- 
joying the cooking and good cheer of 
Louisa, his cousin many times re- 
moved; but before nightfall he de- 
cided that he must forego this pleasure 
for ali time to come. He would never 
again deliberately expose himself to 
such a nest of vipers! 

The bow-legged twin had not been 
in the house fifteen minutes when off 
went the ink-bottle from the clock- 
shelf, spattering its contents over the 
immaculate bosom which covered that 
part of Mr. Bigsby’s anatomy where 
his heart was supposed to be located. 

The other twin showed a decided 
tendency towards a pugilistic career, 
doubling up his dirty little fists and in- 
forming Mr. Bigsby that he could “lick 
him.” 

The yearning to be alone with the 
youngster in some remote woodshed, 
though not expressed in words, shone 
in the icy glitter of “Cousin Mort’s” 
eyes. , 

While keeping the fighting twin at 
bay with one hand he faintly inquired 
of his cousin Louisa where she in- 
tended to stow so many people over 
night. 

“The hired man is gone; so the girls 
can have his room; father will have to 
take the twins in with him, I will man- 
age the baby; and you, Cousin Mort, 
must share your bed with Ralph, the 
oldest boy.” 

“Louisa,” gasped Mr. Bigsby in a 
tragic whisper, “he has sore eyes!” 

Mrs. Eldridge nodded, “Too bad, 
isn’t it? But I think I can cure them 
in time.” 
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An hour later Mr. Bigsby was jog- 
ging stationward beside his Cousin 
Henry. He hoped to catch the 7 o’clock 
accommodation train for the city. 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Peters, “that 
you happened to be taken sick just be- 
fore Christmas. If you felt you could 
stay I believe Louisa could fix you a 
dose that would ease you some. She’s 
splendid at doctorin’. Now them Kel- 
ley youngones, sore-eyed and pimpley, 
and spindlin’ lot they are now, but you 
wait a couple of years and see how 
she’ll fetch ’em out. You won’t know 
‘em. They are really likely children, 
the whole bunch of ’em.” 
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This was the last straw for Mortimer 
Bigsby, and he was about to make 
some sharp retort telling Cousin Henry 
what he thought of children in general 
and the Kelley youngsters in particu- 
lar, when through the open door of a 
modest cottage floated out on the win- 
ter air a tune which he remembered 
his mother used to play to him in his 
childhood. The gathering dusk con- 
cealed the mist in Bigby’s eyes as he 
turned to Cousin Henry and said, 
“Well, I guess those Keliey kids are no 
worse than any other youngsters. I 
used to be a pretty tough one myself 
when I was their age.” 





The Poet of the Sierras 


In Memory of Joaquin Miller 


By Teasdale Randolph 


“Dare! 


“Td dare the curses of the sceptered kings! 

“I'd build a pyramid of the whitest skulls, 

“And step therefrom unto the spotted moon, 
“And thence to stars, thence to the central suns; 
“Then with one grand and mighty leap would land 
“Unhindered on the shores of the gods of old, 
“And, sword in hand, unbared and unabashed, 
“Would stand forth in the presence of the God 
“Of Gods; there, on the jewell’d inner-side 
“The walls of heaven, carve with a Damascus 
“Steel, highest up, a grand and titled name, 
“That time nor tide could touch or tarnish ever. 
“Yea, anything on earth, in hell or heaven, 
“Rather than lie a nameless clod forgot, 
“Letting stern Time in triumph forward tread 
“Above my nameless and neglected dust!” 


—Defiance of Don Carlos in “Ina.” 


> 


“Songs of the Sierras.’ 


“Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
“Behind him the Gates of Hercules; 
“Behind him not the ghost of shores, 
“Behind him only the shoreless seas! 
“The good mate said: ‘Now we must pray, 
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“For lo, the very stars are gone. 
“Brave Adm’r’l, speak! what shall I say?’ 
“ ‘Why, say: “Sail on! sail on! sail on!”’” 


—Columbus, “Songs of the Soul.” 


I. 


Brave was the spirit of him now gone 
To th’ rendezvous of immortal bards, 
Deathlessly chanting, “Sail on! sail on!” 
With the Geneese bound western-wards! 
Daring the “curses of sceptered kings,” 
Fronting the wrath of the “gods of old’”— 
Zounds! how his clarion note outrings 
Like th’ battle-cry of a warrior bold! 


II. 


Steel in his lines for the nerves of men 
Burdened with tasks of the New Empire— 

Courage and cheer from the Poet’s pen 
Dipp’d in the crater’s primeval fire! 

Meat of the grizzly’s unconquered breast, 
Wine of Sierra’s abounding heart 

With a vaster strength could not invest 
Nor more impetuous zeal impart! 


ITI. 


Sang he the epics of sunlit heights; 

Songs of the red man’s orgies of blood; 
Hymns of the stellar-bespangled nights 

And the road-men’s cryptic brotherhood ;— 
Ever attuned to the love of God 

Speaking in river and peak and dell; 
Breathing his scorn of a tyrant’s rod 

And th’ coward’s fear of the pit of hell! 


IV. 


Calm Cincinnatus* of Piedmont Hills, 
Poet of the Eldorado’s womb, 
Sweet is the mem’ry of thee that thrills 
Souls of the comrades who throng thy tomb! 
Far, at the Gate of the Golden West, 
Breakers of passion forever rise ;— 
May we not say to our hearts distrest: 
“These are thy signals from Paradise?” 


* Joaquin Miller’s full name was Cincinnatus Heiner Miller. 





Cult Worship: The Last Vanity 


By Elliott J. Clawson 


and women nowadays who ad- 

mit that they do not know of 

any kind of a God, whatsoever. 
Self admitted agnostics are not at all 
uncommon. They do not even cause 
comment. They have come to be ac- 
cepted almost as an honored insti- 
tution. The outcry of the zealously 
religious against such men is proba- 
bly forever hushed, 

They are scientists, doctors, stu- 
dents, socialists, zanies and dilettantes 
who strike that bizarre attitude for ef- 
fect. In these days such men are al- 
lowed to be good citizens, and they 
seem to be equally as “God fearing” as 
the staunch believers How can this 
be then if they know of no higher au- 
thority, no moral law, for such includes 
a law-giver, an authority? 

The fact is, moral law, itself, never 
was effective in governing actual 
questions concerning what is right and 
what is wrong. The moralities people 
possess have very little to do with their 
lives. But there is another law that 
always has pointed to some kind of a 
practical course of actions, to infidels, 
Mahometans, Chinamen, blackamoors, 
and desperadoes and almost every- 
body else alike, created after the fash- 
ion of an anthropoid. This is the law 
of cult fear. 

As “social animals” all men are very 
much the same; afraid of the same 
things, in different clothes and under 
different names, perhaps, but, albeit, 
the same things. That is one reason 
why Abbe Renan said that one man 
was as all men as one day was as all 
days. We read Turgenev’s “Poems 
.in Prose,” written of a different time, 
society and stage than ours, and we 
say: 


ie are whole classes of men 


“Isn’t that true? I know just that 
man he means.” Of course we know 
that man because he is all men. But 
the smaller definition is: there has al- 
ways been but two men in the world; 
myself and all-men. 

The savant is one of the all-men. 
His cult usually wears antinomian 
style vests, but what’s in a vest? He; 
however, has discarded many of the 
local trimmings which complicate even 
a momentary beholdment of the cav- 
ernous stream which rumbles de pro- 
fundis the undiscovered, unnamed mo- 
tif which distinguishes the homo from 
its kindred geni. 

The savant does not fear God. It 
is said that he did so a long time ago, 
but that, also, is improbable. The sa- 
vant, however, nearly always believes 
himself to be a gentleman or a genius 
or an anarchist or something. And 
the cult to which he alleges depends 
upon the kind of a gentleman or anar- 
chist he believes himself to be. 

He says: 

“Tt is no crime to murder a man if 
the deed is done gracefully.” He does 
not fear that God will smite him if he 
murders, because he does not believe 
in a smiting God, nor a burning hell, at 
all. He knows that he and his friends 
believe that the civic law against mur- 
der is not moral any more than the 
marriage pronounced by the justice of 
the peace is more the bond of God 
than the clink of the Gipsies’ anvil. 
He knows that war is just as much 
murder as it was for Bill Sykes to beat 
in his wife’s head with a bludgeon. 
He knows that if he kills a man or a 
woman his moral conscience will not 
chide him any more than for stepping 
on an ant or for being a Napoleon. 

But: 
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He knows that the cult to which he 
belongs does not murder people any 
more than it indulges in petit thefts or 
pardons Oscar Wildes. And he real- 
izes that should he murder he would 
immediately loose caste in his cult. 
He is afraid of this. His membership 
and standing in that magic circle is 
his only civilization. Its law is the 
only one to which he bears his heart 
and says: “Thine will be done.” He 
enters into what the cantists of his 
realm call immorality with gloved 
hands, surrounded by perfume and in- 
cense, and his hair turns prematurely 
grey around the temples, yet his heart 
is virgin pure because his cult recog- 
nizes these things. It says do what 
you will, within certain well defined 
limits, but in a gentlemanly, delicate 
manner. 

It may be that there are such sa- 
vants who belong to no cult except a 
mighty one within themselves. Bar- 
sarof must have been such a one. 
They have destroyed the last vanity 
behind them and are apparently 
brutes, but who can tell? What stand- 
ard of virtue can they be adjudged by? 
They confess none. They can stand 
upon the scaffold without a scruple 
of shame in their hearts nor a pang of 
regret for a broken cult code and com- 
pliment themselves upon the pleasant 
and sudden manner of death before 
them. 

During the French Revolution it 
was the code of the cult of nobles to 
take death upon Dr. Guillotine’s 
butcher bench after the manner of re- 
questing a dance at a royal ball. It 
was not bravery. It was simply a 
membership fee to the strongest cult 
that ever existed, and which received 
the coup de grace then and with that 
magnificent spectacular climax. But, 
is it not surprising, how long the death 
rattle lasts with those nobles? 

_ A Canadian who was in that last 
charge of Britishers before Conje sent 
up the white flag, told me that all that 
night he had lain behind a trench with 
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a venomous rain of bullets singing 
over his head, momentarily expecting 
the order to climb the redoubt and 
charge into eternity. He said he firmly 
believed that the moment his head 
raised above that bank of mud it 
would be shot off. He said that he 
prayed and swore that he should not 
be a coward, not because the idea of 
being a coward appeared to him to be 
unworthy—he did not think about that 
—but because those around him would 
see that he was afraid. Had he been 
dubbed as a coward he would have lost 
his cult standing, and so he was willing 
to sacrifice his life to guard that stand- 
ing. 

I was very intimate with a young 
man who was an embezzler. He told 
me all his secrets. His father was an 
upright man, closely affiliated in re- 
ligious circles of the community. He 
was looked upon as a model citizen. 
The day that he learned that his son 
had been spending large sums of other 
people’s money was a dark day, and 
from henceforth he was a broken man. 
He found the erring young man in the 
office where the shady transactions 
had taken place. Deathly white and 
with beads of sweat upon his brow, 
the first words he addressed to his 
son were not concerning his honor nor 
his God, but he said: 

“This must not leak out. So and 
so must not know about this. I have 
worked hard for thirty years. With 
that thirty years and a little more I 
can cover the discrepancy. We will 
hush the matter up.” More than any- 
thing else was what his cult might 
think. 

It happens in the vast majority of 
cases that men consider much more 
what their cult comrades think than 
what may be the effect of the break- 
ing of any credo statute. In fact, it is 
seldom the moral involved which acts 
as a compunction against the breaking 
of a moral law, and it is nearly always 
the cult fear which causes hesitancy 
and thought. 





Don Ramon's Revenge 


By Mrs. W. Davenport Hudnall 


WAY down in Old Mexico, 
A Senor Ramon gloated over his 

vast possessions. Day by day 

he became more and more dis- 
contented and morose, as he looked 
upon his broad acres; fields of coffee, 
sugar and hemp, and as far as the eye 
could reach, and beyond, he could call 
the land and all who dwelt thereon 
his. But Don Ramon was a widower, 
because all the pretty senoritas and 
the widowed senoras looked upon him 
with fear. 

It had been whispered abroad that 
somewhere away back in his life there 
had been a young and pretty Donna 
Ramon, who had mysteriously disap- 
peared, after she had gone with him 
to the far away land of the Gringoes. 

Be that as it may, only he knew, and 
when he courted pretty Senorita Inez 
Santora, just fresh from the convent 
and devoted care of the good sisters 
of Sacred Coeur, he never could fath- 
om the evident fear she had of him. 
Inez was the only daughter of a noble 
Mexican family, consisting of three 
brothers and her widowed mother. 

All wanted her to marry Don Ra- 
mon because of his broad lands and 
great wealth, and upon her shoulders 
rested the responsibility of recouping 
the lost fortunes of the noble Santora 
family. 

The boys either would not or could 
not work, and as soon as they found 
Senor Don Ramon had fallen in love 
with gentle Inez their fortune seemed 
assured. 

Surely no girl in her right mind 
would refuse such an offer, much less 
Inez, who was simply a penniless girl, 
. with naught but a sweet gentle dispo- 
sition and a beautiful face. Inez kept 
her own counsel, and almost broke 


her heart over the turn of affairs. She 
loved her mother, and brothers, too, as 
she knew nothing of their escapades. 
But she had been to mass at the great 
cathedral on some of the sacred feast 
days of the church, and her lovely eyes 
had wandered around many times 
when she should have been saying her 
prayers, and they encountered the ad- 
miring glances of Don Pedro Garcia, 
he of the powerful form and graceful 
carriage. 

Inez always looked for him every 
time she went to the cathedral, and he 
was always in the same place, no mat- 
ter at what hour she was there. She 
wondered how it could be that he 
knew when to find her. 

After she left the care of the sisters 
and went to live with her family, no 
matter when she attended the mass, he 
was always there. Heart answered 
heart, and her eyes returned his loving 
glances, and some day she knew she 
should meet him. Surely, the Blessed 
Mother Mary would bring all around 
right. So Inez continued her work 
among her flowers and sang the live- 
long day. as she nursed her secret 
love for Don Pedro. She knew who 
was under her window at night, sing- 
ing the old love songs to the twanging 
of his-guitar, and the stray notes she 
found could only come from one 
source. 

But alas! one day as she came home 
from a visit in the country to an old 
school-mate, imagine her astonish- 
ment upon entering the room to see 
Don Ramon chatting familiarly with 
her mother and brothers, and her 
mother addressing her, saying: “Inez, 
dear, Senor Don Ramon has conferred 
the great honor upon us of asking your 
hand in marriage, and we have ac- 
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cepted him for you. Come here, dear, 
and let us congratulate you upon your 
good fortune.” 

Inez looked from one to another, 
and great tears welled up in her eyes. 
“Oh, mother mai, I don’t love Don Ra- 
mon. I—I—oh! don’t ask me to 
marry him. I cannot—lI cannot. 

She ran out of the room and up to 
her little shrine, and poured out her 
heart to the Mother of Sorrows. 

Senora Santora made the best of the 
situation, and laughingly excused her 
by saying it would all be right by to- 
morrow; it was because the proposal 
was so unexpected, so sudden. 

After Don Ramon had gone, Se- 
nora Santora went in quest of her will- 
ful Inez. 

“What do you mean,” she said. 
“Don’t you know we are as poor as 
we can be, and it only remains for you 
to wed the Don to keep us from beg- 
garly poverty, and the Don has prom- 
ised to help your brothers, and me, 
also. You must and shall marry him. 


I had pledged my word!” 


Poor Inez! Her life became one 
long torture, and at last she gave her 
unwilling consent, and then the San- 
tora household became one vast work- 
shop of preparation. 

All the girls and widows shook their 
heads and prophesied dire disaster to 
follow the marriage. But Don Ramon 
showered his passive bride-elect with 
costly jewels and richest febrics for 
her apparel. 

Alas! one evening as Inez was sit- 
ting in the garden, as she thought 
alone, she heard the love song she 
knew so well, and some one else heard 
it also, and watched her as she list- 
ened. The rapt and sweet expression 
on her face was one he had never been 
able to bring forth, no matter how 
magnificent the gifts or how sweet his 
compliments and love-making be, and 
he resolved to see who it was that 
brought that love light in her eyes. 
He climbed over the hedge, but just 
in time to see Don Pedro vanish 
around the corner. His jealousy was 
aroused, and he determined to take 
her far away, when she was his bride, 
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far away to the land of the Gringoes, 
and then he would keep her shut up so 
no one could see her. 

He kept his own secret, and Inez 
knew not that he had spied Don Pedro. 
After the wedding, which was the most 
brilliant affair that had ever been 
known in that part of Old Mexico, he 
hurried his bride away to the solitude 
of a new home in a comparatively new 
country. 

Inez was all alone, and saw no one 
except her old nurse and the servants 
around the house, all of whom were 
brought from his old home, and had 
been his abject slaves, ruled by fear 
for years. He built the most peculiar 
house for their home. 

It was shaped like a hexagon, with 
windows everywhere, and a cupola on 
top, so he could scan the country for 
miles around. 

The house was situated on a lonely 
road, far away from the settlements, 
and approached through a long lane 
of eucalyptus trees, running north, 
south, east and west. 

The house at the apex of the trees 
upon the knoll was so peculiar, and al- 
together so queer and uncanny that the 
straggling settlers gave it a wide berth, 
and it was whispered around that there 
were many dark deeds done under its 
roof. There was a large cistern some 
twenty-five feet deep near the house, 
and that tapped a living spring which 
supplied water for the house and large 
domain around it; orchard and gar- 
den blossomed and grew under the 
careful care of the servants, and 
Donna Ramon should be happy with 
such a home, but she was a prisoner, 
and never was seen on the roads driv- 
ing except with the Don. 

One day he left her, saying he 
should not be back until the following 
evening, as he was going to town to at- 
tend to some business affairs, and 
Donna Inez, being left alone, ascended 
the stair to the cupola to watch the 
moon rise over the far-distant water. 
Oh, how unhappy she was, ever since 
her marriage, and for six months she 
had heard nothing from her family. 

Could it be that Don Ramon de- 
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stroyed the letters? She sat there she 
knew not how long, and it seemed to 
her the most peaceful time she had 
spent since leaving her own sunny 
land. ; 

She heard a sound that made her 
heart beat faster, and faster, and she 
leaned far out on the window sill, and 
there stood—could it be possible. Oh, 
blessed Mother! Yes! it was none 
other than her beloved Pedro, singing 
the old love song, and looking up to- 
ward her. 

What should she do—she must see 
him, but how—how? The old watch 
dogs, the servants, were not all in bed, 
and what if they should hear. She 
would write him a note, and fling it 
down from the window. 

He must go until later. She flew 
downstairs and penned the note and 
put it through a ring she took from 
her finger, and flung it far down in 
the grass. Then she waited and knew 
that Pedro knew and would be still 
and wait—and what joy! 


She could see him in the garden and 
Don Ramon would not be there to in- 
terfere. Would the hours never pass? 
At last she stole down, and out to Pe- 


dro—her lost love. She told him of 
her misery and Don Ramon’s jealousy; 
how she was a prisoner; could go no- 
where or see anyone; and how she had 
heard of his hard name among the set- 
tlers, and all her troubles. 

How nice to have sympathy and 
love from an old friend from home! 

He, in turn, told her of his wander- 
ings and loneliness without her, and it 
was almost morning ere he started to 
depart. But hark! what was that step 
she heard over there by those rose- 
bushes; surely no servant could be 
around now. She was bidding Don 
Pedro a long farewell, when an angry 
face, black with passion, and the 
gleam of an uplifted knife, was all— 
and Donna Ramon’s sorrows were o’er, 
and Don Pedro and Don Ramon were 
in deadly combat, struggling over her 
dead body in the moonlight. One 
gained the mastery, and Don Ramon 
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was left, but not dead, beside poor 
Inez. 

When the morning dew aroused him, 
Don Ramon’s first thought was how 
to get rid of the gruesome thing there 
on the grass. Surely.there must be 
some way; he had done the deed be- 
fore and still was free. 

What could he do now? Something 
must be planned before the servants 
were stirring, and he must not be seen 
until to-morrow eve., when he was ex- 
pected, and then he would join in the 
search for Donna Inez. Ah! there was 
the cistern, 

He dragged her lifeless body to- 
ward it, and, lifting a board, plunged 
the poor creature down headlong into 
the water. 

Then it was the work of a few mo- 
ments to rid his hands and clothes of 
the evidences of his crime, as water 
was plentiful, and he would go away, 
perhaps never to return. 

Which he did, and the queer house 
and its occupants still remained on the 
knoll on the hill for many years. 

No one asked any questions; if they 
did, all they got for their trouble was, 
“Quien sabe”—and one by one the ser- 
vants dropped out, and the old house 
and grounds went to ruin. 

But the belated farmers, passing 
there at night, say the air is rent with 
a woman’s scream, and the voices of 
two men in deadly combat, then a sil- 
ence, a splash, and all is as dark as be- 
fore. 

Does Donna Ramon come back from 
the great beyond, and is the tragedy 
all enacted over again? 

The taxes on the grounds are always 
paid- by someone unknown, to this 
day, although no one knows who. If 
they do, silence is golden. 

There had been some talk of drag- 
ging the cistern, and one night a light 
was seen near; the next day disclosed 
evidences of some one having been 
there. What did they do? What did 
they find? 


Echo answers—what ? 





Snow-Shoeing in Southern California 


By George Law 


March. This is not so remarkable. 

But snow-shoeing in Southern 

California the last of March, or 
even in the middle of January, needs 
explaining. It doesn’t sound just right 
in the land of eterna] summer. 

Still, one of the many Fords whisk- 
ing through the streets of Los Angeles 
on a certain morning in March was 
conspicuous for the presence of snow- 
shoes amid the camping paraphernalia 
in the back seat. 

“Snow-shoes!” exclaimed a tourist, 
not as yet acquainted with the versa- 
tility of our climate and topography. 
“What on earth d’ ye do with those 
things out here?” 

“Why, use them in the regular way,” 
I replied. “You see, when we want a 
taste of winter out here, and haven’t 
the time or money to go east, we sim- 
ply go zenith.” 

I smiled and gave “Henry” the 
clutch, for winter was beckoning not 
one hundred miles away, our blood 
was already atingle with anticipations, 
and we wanted to make it by night. 

So we wended eastward and a little 
south, as fast as we dared go on the 
splendid cement highways which lead 
to Riverside and points beyond. At 
the top of Box Springs Grade we had 
the first sight of our destination, Mt. 
San Jacinto, rising majestic from the 
plains to a height of over two vertical 
miles, the top half mile or so daz- 
zlingly white, like a Miltonian empy- 
rean anchored above this world. 

To think that our little stone cabin, 
stocked from last fall with winter pro- 
visions, fire-wood piled high by the 
door, was awaiting us there in that si- 
lent, arctic wilderness! The thought 
was such as to cause one to open the 
throttle. 


GS March. This is nt 0 the last of 


So we shot on, scarce feeling the 
road-bed of the Perris Valley beneath 
us—except within the precincts of Per- 
ris itself,—and reached the town of 
San Jacinto, at the foot of the mount- 
ain, easily by noon, without being sub- 
jected to a single indignity of tire or 
what-not. 

Ten miles beyond San Jacinto the 
grades begin, winding and _ switch- 
backing up the mountain to the resorts 
of Idyllwild and Keen Camp. There 
are two, one making the rise of three 
thousand odd feet in eight miles, the 
other taking it easier in about eleven 
miles. 

We tackled the short grade, but 
“Henry” began to get “wheezy.” In 
the course of a mile of hard-gained, 
hotly contested distance, in which the 
water-breaks had literally to be buck- 
ed across, a twenty-one per cent 
loomed at the beginning of the main 
switch-back, and “Henry” balked. As 
no amount of tinkering with him or 
coaxing of him could make him go on, 
we did some hazardous backing to a 
point where it was possible to turn 
around and sallied down to tackle the 
other grade. 

All was smooth sailing for two or 
three miles. But this grade is also 
addicted to switch-backs, and unfor- 
tunately indulges in twenty percents or 
so. “Henry” again balked. More 
tinkering, coaxing, and a drastic devia- 
tion from the last; but it was all to no 
avail. 

As we were fully equipped for the 
open, we decided to camp on the spot 
and give “Henry” another try-out in 
the morning. We were still far below 
the snows; but for a first night in the 
mountains, after months of pent city 
existence, a camp in the spicy chapar- 
ral belt was a delight. And with a 
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stream running by, a clear sky, the 
seat-cushions for mattress, we had ev- 
erything that convenience and comfort 
required. 

Morning brought no change in “Hen- 
ry’s” disposition. He backed down 
beautifully, so beautifully, and so 
adept had I become in backing him, 
that my wife suggested backing up the 
grade. But for the neck-strain I had 
been willing to try it. However, the 
road was badly grooved, and the wa- 
ter-breaks were veritable moraines. 
While it was still possible to get 
“Henry” out we decided to do so, and, 
running back a few miles, put him up 
at a ranch in the canyon. Then with 
knap-sack and snow-shoes we struck 
out for Idyllwild afoot. 

And perhaps it was for the best. 
The day’s delay gave us an opportun- 
ity to get somewhat hardened for the 
last six miles of necessary foot-travel 
by trail, and likewise served to accli- 
mate us to the change in altitude and 
temperature. 

In Idyllwild, which is 5,000 feet alti- 
tude, the snow had melted from all ex- 
cept the shadiest places. Our destina- 
tion was Tahquitz Valley, 3,000 feet 
higher, accessible only by climbing 
up over the rocky rim just northeast 
of Idyllwild. 

A web of wind-clouds in the sky 
promised “weather,” and knowing well 
the difficulty of the climb, we were ex- 
ceedingly glad that we had not located 
the cabin at Hidden Lake, Round Val- 
ley, or other points more distant. Six 
miles, three of them almost straight 
up, were, with the promise of a cozy 
cabin and a warm fire at the end of 
them, within the bounds of the discreet 
possible, in spite of the handicap of 
soft muscles and numbing hours of 
wet and cold feet. 

We did not encounter much snow 
until well up on the trail. Then, where 
the trail passed into the shadow of the 
north slope, snow appeared in abund- 
ance. It was hard and icy, and we put 
on spike-sandals, which we had pro- 
vided for just such an emergency, over 
our moccasins. But for these, and the 
assistance of a metal-pointed staff, it 
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had been difficult to keep a footing in 
the steep places, and the risk had been 
foolhardy. 

In the pine woods at the top of the 
precipice, through which our way led 
for the last two miles——much easier 
now, with only moderate deviations 
from level,—the crust of the snow 
was strong enough to hold up my wife, 
but let me through unexpectedly every 
now and then, up to my knees and 
deeper. So the occasion for snow- 
shoes had arrived, and I buckled mine 
on. My wife, however, who had never 
used snow-shoes, preferred in her fa- 
tigue to tjust to the hardness of the 
surface. 

The weather thickened, and an icy 
wind accompanied us through the 
woods. With snow everywhere, the 
aspect of the mountains was so 
changed that the familiar dells, mead- 
ows and rocky saliences of summer 
were recognizable with difficulty. But 
for the presence of our cabin, this re- 
mote wilderness isolated on the mount- 
ain top, with no signs of use or occu- 
pation by man, other than our own, 
would have seemed desolation itself. 
As it was, with hospitality assured, a 
warm glow of home pervaded the 
place and helped us to forget our cold 
feet and fatigue; we greeted the old 
scenes, decked out in their winter 
splendor, joyfully, and the view to the 
desert was like the welcome of a 
friend. Happiest of all was the first 
glimpse of the cabin, appearing so lit- 
tle in its vast, wild surroundings, sub- 
dued by the covering of snow,—so 
lonely with no sign of smoke issuing 
from its chimney. 

There was a breathlessness in the 
moment when we pushed open the 
door. Though some disorder told of 
animal visitors, everything in the main 
was just as we had left it four months 
before, and, aside from an upset jar 
of jam, no depredations upon the food 
supply were noticeable. 

A storm set in that night, and for 
more than a week we were beseiged 
by intermittent snows and rains. The 
sky cleared long enough to give us a 
ramble to the desert slopes. Then a 
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“Clearing-up” storm left a few inches 
of fine show upon the hard crust, and, 
protecting our eyes from the dazzling 
glare with amber goggles, we made a 
trip to Hidden Lake, about 1,500 feet 
higher. 

We caught sight of deer and crossed 
their tracks frequently. Once we came 
to fresh tracks which ended abruptly. 
Inspection revealed back tracks mixed 
with the forward, and we interpreted 
the episode of our little friend’s ad- 
vance, his sighting of us and his hasty 
retreat, 

Hidden Lake—so named from its 
secluded site in a pocket of granite 
ledge, high on a barren ridge where 
the existence of a lake would never 
be suspected—was a milky-blue basin 
merging into white where the snows 
sloped up from its shores to the sur- 
rounding rugged heights. 

Thinking that the waters were fro- 
zen solid. I ran forward on the snow- 
crust to launch forth on a long slide; 
but my feet sank in the mulky-blue 
substance, and I just barely avoided a 
good miring in slush. 

Our contemplation of this famous 
objective point of summer outers, in 
its present condition so desolate and 
forbidding, without a track or sign of 
life anywhere, was interrupted by a 
sound from busy, important civiliza- 
tion. It floated up to us weak and di- 
luted, in the surrounding immensity— 
the whistle of an engine. 

We went beyond the lake a short 
distance to the rim of the ledge—to 
that natural observatory where new- 
comers are invariably struck dumb 
with amazement and admiration, as 
though the view were in too great a 
dose for their unprepared faculties to 
receive. 

But we, frequent visitors to this “‘ob- 
servatory.” were prepared for the eye- 
gorging and congratulated ourselves 
upon the crystal transparency of the 
day. Salton Sea stood forth in such 
bold clear outlines and colors that we 
thought we could tell the deeper places 
from the shallow, and instead of ap- 
pearing fifty miles away, it seemed 
but five or ten, with even the far 
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shores visible. 

The striking feature of the Hidden 
Lake view lies in its straight-down- 
ness. From this 9,000 foot altitude 
point you look straight down into the 
sea-level basin of the Colorado Desert. 
To be sure there are mountain slopes 
directly below you, but they are so far 
below that they hardly seem to be 
there. The great fact is the yellow 
floor of the desert, streaked with 
washes of white sand and dotted with 
creosote bushes. You see caterpillar- 
like objects creeping towards each 
other along a black line, and the streak 
of blackness that exudes from them 
and the faint sounds that they give 
forth, assure you that the scene is fact 
and not fancy. Otherwise, from the 
unrealness of the coloring, the strange- 
ness of the topography and the bar- 
renness over all, you had just cause to 
entertain a doubt. 

Warming ourselves by a fire easily 
started in the snow with the resinous 
wood of the lodgepole pine, we ate our 
lunch and watched the unfoldment of 
the drama of two trains, which, from 
our distance, appeared as though they 
were going to try to pass on the same 
track. 

At the conclusion of two weeks we 
left for Idyllwild, according to sched- 
ule, not without considerable wistful- 
ness at bidding good-by to the cabin 
and the wilderness, and some disap- 
pointment at not having been treated 
to more snow. Then at Idyllwild we 
learned that the roads had been 
washed out in the canyon below where 
we left “Henry” and that there was 
no chance of getting him out for sev- 
eral days. This afforded us a good 
excuse to return to the cabin for an- 
other week, and ‘so, resting at Idyll- 
wild that night. we climbed back up 
the trail the following day. 

We took advantage of this unex- 
pected addition to our vacation and of 
the clear weather to wash up the ac- 
cumulation of soiled clothes, towels, 
and dish-cloths, which we did gipsy- 
fashion down by the stream, using a 
50-pound lard can for a boiler, and 
spreading the things out to dry on the 
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buckthorn. And a fine “clothes-line” 
these low, spreading evergreen bushes 
make, with their many thorns to keep 
the wash from blowing away. 

This domestic deed was accom- 
plished just in time, for the weather 
again “thickened.” After frightening 
Southern California with the prospect 
of a thorough draught, Jupiter Pluvius 
seemed to be in the mood to make full 
amends. A dead, heavy hush came 
over the mountains; murky clouds 
hung limp and bulging in the sky; then 
snow began to fall, those large, downy 
snowflakes of ideal Christmas weather 
—straight down, silent, like cotton or 
pillow-down, mantling trees, rocks and 
earth. 

It was just the sort of snow-fall we 
had longed for. We opened our eyes 
the morning following its beginning 
upon a transfigured world. Fully two 
feet of the softest, lightest, fleeciest 
snow imaginable covered the old crust. 
It literally mantled the pines, firs and 
cedars from top to base, causing the 


branches to droop with its weight. It 
clung to the outer exposed tips of the 
branches in huge puffs, and its white- 
ness, purity and soft melting freshness 
were such as to entice our tongues over 


and over again. From the melting of 
the earlier snow from the roof of the 
cabin, huge icicles had formed at the 
eaves. The new snow fastened on to 
the exposed side of these like moss on 
the north side of trees. Hooded with 
snow, festooned with ice, and blue 
smoke wreathing from its chimney, 
the cabin was an eloquent symbol of 
the mellowness of winter; and the 
view from the outside through the fall- 
ing snow in at the open door to the 
brightly-burning hearth-fire was such 
as could suggest nothing less than a 
shrine—the shrine, perhaps, of the 
Bluebird. 

To our full satisfaction, the snow 
continued to fall, while, bundled up in 
woolen duds, we plodded about on our 
snow-shoes, played Fox and Geese— 
and felt our cheeks burn and tingle 
with that joyous reaction to Jack Frost 
which even the abundant counter-de- 
lights of “The Land of Sunshine” 
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could not prevail upon us to forego. 

Surely there is that in winter which 
to do without amounts to injustice to 
self. Summer is richer with meaning, 
because of the stimulating effect of 
the contrast, both upon mind and body. 
And those who would give Southern 
California her due, must add to her 
charms that of winter—or at any rate 
the prerogative of winter, exercised in 
wonderful conjunction with that of 
eternal summer. 

It was still snowing on the morning 
that we took our second leave. Three 
feet or more had fallen and lay so 
lightly upon the ground that our snow- 
shoes sank in for six or eight inches 
with every step. Progress was there- 
fore somewhat labored. Add to this 
the inability, because of the storm, to 
see very far ahead, and the occasion 
was certainly not the most propitious 
to travel six miles through a mountain 
wilderness in which trails were all cov- 
ered up. Ravines, crags and forest 
aisles have a disconcerting tendency 
to look all alike during a storm when 
prominent landmarks are hidden and 
directions are uncertain. 

Though I can almost claim that I 
know the San Jacinto heights better 
than I do Los Angeles, still there is not 
the convenience of policemen to re- 
cover one’s whereabouts from in the 
former, and I was secretly glad that 
our snow-shoes marked a distinct path 
and packed it down, thus making a 
return easy if necessary. 

I love to think of that path in the 
snow, winding and curving through 
the white wilderness, up and down 
slopes, across ravines and creeks, and 
finally down a precipitous mountain 
side, zigzagging the steeps, finding a 
way around pillars of rock and through 
thickets of scrub oak and mountain 
mahogany. 

After the steep descent was begun, 
the possibility of a return was wholly 
abandoned, as it was easier then to 
make Idyllwild than to return to the 
cabin. The snow was so soft and 
yielded so secure a footing that the 
snow-shoes proved practical even for 
the steepest places, and saved us from 














the possibility of floundering into un- 
seen crevices of rock. 

In the heavy chaparral belt near the 
bottom of the precipice the snow be- 
came damp and heavy, weighing down 
the branches in a way to obstruct the 
trail. A blow with the staff was some- 
times enough to release the snow, 
when the branches would rise and let 
us through. 

We came to the spot where last sum- 
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mer we had guided our pack animals 
off the trail to permit a party of tour- 
ists to go by. To the questions of one 
of the ladies we had answered that we 
lived up there. “Isn’t that lovely!” 
the lady had exclaimed. 

“T wonder what she would say, could 
she see us now,” I remarked, recalling 
the incident to my wife. 

“She would say the same—only 
still more believingly.” 





In the Realm 


Ranging in latitude from the child’s 
book of verses to the technical volume 
devoted to the deepest sciences, the 
output of books continues to flow from 
the presses of the publishers at a rate 
which keeps the review editor at his 
desk overtime. Good, bad and indif- 
ferent will sum up the character of the 
present-day offerings, but this will not 
satisfy a public used to judge for it- 
self and accustomed to indicate its per- 
sonal opinion as to what it prefers to 
read. 

For that reason we select at ran- 
dom a few titles which have appealed 
to us as deserving more than a mere 
passing notice. 


“The Little Democracy,” by Ida Clyde 
Clarke—D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The author of American Women and 
the World War, who’s latest book, 
“The Little Democracy,” has just been 
issued by Appletons, has done a signal 
service to American social life, in our 
opinion, by giving to the young read- 
ers of the land a book which will help 
them master many intricate problems 
of community life and thought. Even 
before the great war, the community 
idea had been rapidly taking root in 
America, and it did not take a pro- 
phetic vision to see that the spread of 
this helpful idea would work wonders 
for the future citizens of the Rupublic 
—both the men and women citizens of 
our land. 


of Bookland 


Around these plans Mrs. Ida Clyde 
Clarke, author of “American Women 
and the World War,” has written “The 
Little Democracy,” developing the 
practice of community organization in 
its various aspects and giving the best 
plans now in use and practicable for 
trial. 

The community forum, the neigh- 
borhood club, the home and school 
league, the community garden, the 
community market and kitchen, and 
various other phases of the theory are 
presented and evolved according to the 
plans and practices of the foremost 
authorities on the respective subjects 
presented. 


“The Doctor’s Part,” by Col. James 
R. Church, M. D., U. S. A—D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 


As is natural during war times, any 
book which throws a light on any one 
of the multitude of features of the 
great conflict finds ready readers and 
an interested audience. 

Col. James R. Church, M. D., U. S. 
A,. whose book, “The Doctor’s Part,” 
has just come off the press of the D. 
Appleton & Co., gives his readers a 
glimpse of what really happens when 
the soldier is wounded at the front in 
one of the many battles and skirmishes 
now taking place over in France. From 
the time the stretcher-bearer picks the 
wounded man up behind the firing- 
lines until he reaches the last stage to- 
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wards convalescence, or if unfortu- 
nately, another fate awaits him, until 
then, Col Church shows his readers 
the various stages of progression and 
visualizes the many hospital and camp 
scenes so that one can realize the won- 
der and magnitude of the army medi- 
cal and surgical service. 

A bright account is given of the per- 
sonal side of the patients in all of 
their whimsical moods when they bear 
up under pain, fighting their country’s 
battle in the hospital as well as at the 
front. The most heroic picture of ihe 
war is found in the hospitals. Colonel 
Church has seen service with the 
French and American Armies and has 
worked among the suffering in Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. Throughout, 
his book is strictly popular and non- 
technical in its language. The con- 
cluding chapters cover the work of the 
Red Cross and the wonderful organi- 
zations for the redemption of the dis- 
abled. All Americans who have dear 
ones in the service of their country 
will have their fears and anxieties 
greatly relieved if they will read Col. 
Church’s inspiring story of the work 
of the doctors and their aids. 


“Secretary Baker at the Front,” by 
Ralph A. Hayes.—The Century Co. 
$1.00. 


One of the most interesting short 
books relating to the war is that of 
Ralph A. Hayes’ narrative of the trip 
of Secretary of War Baker abroad dur- 
ing the spring of 1918. Being the pri- 
vate secretary of Secretary Baker, Mr. 
Hayes had opportunities to gather first 
hand an amazing amount of valuable 
information which otherwise he would 
have been unable to get. In his book 
“Secretary Baker at the Front,” Hayes 
tells of the experiences of the cabinet 
officer’s party in England, France and 
Italy; of meetings with the heads of 
the governments of our allies, and of 
many other interesting happenings. 

Of course no one, except Mr. Baker 
himself, could know the details of this 
momentuous trip to Europe better than 
the War Secretary’s private secretary. 





Mr. Hayes was, of necessity, in the 
midst of all the stirring events of a 
journey that has had such extraordi- 
nary results for this country and our 
Allies. He came back with a book 
rich in tones on the incidents of the 
seven weeks between Washington and 
Rome,—a seven weeks which have 
had a decisive influence on the war. In 
the course of Secretary Baker’s jour- 
ney there were meetings with King 
George, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Generals Pershing, Haig, Foch, Pe- 
tain, etc. The book is illustrated with 
photographs taken under the super- 
vision of the author. 

Following the return of Secretary 
Baker from Europe this spring, Mr. 
Hayes resigned his position and en- 
listed in the Army. At last accounts 
he was a private in training at Camp 
Meade, in Maryland. 


“For the Freedom of the Seas,” by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, author of 
“Keeping His Course.”—D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.35. 

Ralph Henry Barbour’s new book, 
“For the Freedom of the Seas,” which 
has just reached us from the press of 
D. Appleton & Co., while dealing with 
a subject—the Naval and Submarine 
end of the war—and full of dash and 
timely interest, betrays too much of 
that spirit of hurricane to secure for it- 
self, we are afraid, a lasting place in 
American literature. While the story 
is fairly well told, and has enough of 
the dash and swing of the nautical to 
please the most ardent admirer of sea 
tales, the evident hurry to get the 
book before the public has somewhat 
marred the value of the volume. 

Nelson Troy, the hero, after having 
seen his father’s ship torpedoed by a 
German submarine and his father 
made a prisoner, enlists in the Naval 
Reserve. He then takes part in the 
capture of some German spies, and 
later, when he is transferred to a de- 
stroyer, his crew engages a German 
raider in a brisk encounter. All 
through the story Nelson has many ex- 
periences which show the real life of 
the Navy in the present war. 
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When a Storm 
is coming 


A rolling, tossing, foam-flecked 
sea swept by icy blasts finds every 
efficient mariner prepared. An 
accurate Barometer is a part of his 
ship’s equipment, and he is ready for 
the storm long before it breaks. 

Plan for this same efficiency in the 
home. The installation of a 


7ycos Barometer 


means a guard against unforeseen 
changes in the weather, insuring 
preparedness on your part for whatever 
18 coming. 

For sale at all dealers’ 
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The VOS€ Grand 


is creating a sensation in musical 
circles. Investigation will convince 
you that never has a grand piano 
with the prestige and quality of 
the Vose sold at so low a figure. 
Before buying a piano learn more 
of this wonderful instrument. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boys, you can make good 
money each month selling 
The Boys’ Magazine. 
Gives splendid business ex- 
rience of great value 
ater on in life. 
Write us today for five 
copies. Send no money. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
Dept. A55 Smethport, Pa. 
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Love,Courtship & Marriage 


Will appeal to you and will help you as 
no other magazine ever has. It makes 
no difference whether you are a man 
or a woman, married or single, young 
or old, or what position you occupy in 
life, you will be intensely interested in 
or aimee pleased with the contents 
of this 


NEW HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE 








whose columns are open to the world’s 
best thought on all phases of the 


One Subject of Vital Concern to Everybody ! 


For at all times it will be devoted to the best 
opinions and most able discussions, both 
pro and con, on such live, pulsating subjects 
as :— Love, free, platonic and scientific ; Court- 
ship, sensible and flirtatious; Marriage, mo- 
nogamous, polygamous, trial and common- 
law ; Divorce, civil and religious; Single and 
Double Standards of Morality; Eugenics, 
the marriageability of crippled soldiers and 
civilians; Birth Control and Race Suicide: 
Society and Its Problems Affecting the 
Home and numerous interesting and ins- 
tructive articles on every other phase con- 
veyed by the deeper meaning of the triple 
title-words— Love, Courtship and Marriage. 
If you are interested in the one magazine 
without a rival, act to-day! Single copy 15 
cents; one year, $1.50. 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR 5 MONTHS FOR 50c., 
and a CHANCE TO WIN $100.00 in a contest now on. 


ABSOLUTELY NO FREE COPIES 
Address 


Love, Courtship & Marriage 
308 L. C. & M. Bldg. Farmington, Michigan 
$100 in Gold to be Given for Ten Short Letters. Investigate Today! ! 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


“Joan and Peter,” by H. G. Wells.— 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


H. G. Wells can always be counted 
upon to produce a volume that has the 
merit of holding the interest of the 
reader to the end. His latest book, 
“Joan and Peter,” is th: story of two 
children who do not stay children for 
long, but who soon are caught in the 
phases of expanding adolescence and 
budding manhood and womanhood. 
The story, while carrying a deep mes- 
sage of educational ideals and needs 
for the future generation, at the same 
time entertains and pleases the ones 
whom it is aiming to teach. 

Mr. Wells’ craftsmanship is at its 
height in his skillful arrangement of 
the plot which carries these two jnter- 
esting young people through school 
and college. The sturdy Joan, at the 
period when she “cheeks” Peter’s 
week-end guests, the delightful Joan 
at the time when life seems to hold 
for her but dancing, is an entrancing 
character. Not less so Peter, eager 
and sensitive, thrilling over Hamlet at 
Moscow, rebellious at the Irish com- 
plications. The revealing and brilliant 
writing that traces their growth makes 
every crisis in their lives, sport-ethics, 
love affairs, or politics, a vivid dra- 
matic climax. “Uncle Nobby” is a 
fine drawing of the liberal minded op- 
timistic Briton. His braveness and 
humor in interviewing Dons and Deans 
make good reading. His travels with 
Peter are recorded with illuminating 
comments on the conditions of pre- 
war Europe; the comradeship of the 
two, so far apart in age, is cleverly 
analyzed. Undoubtedly these charac- 
ters will appeal more than the heroes 
and heroines in Mr. Wells’ widely dis- 
cussed novels of other years, for they 
step from his most mature and fertile 
imagination, 


“The Drums in Our Streets,” by Mary 
Carolyn Davies.—The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 


Here is a book of poems that will 
awaken an immediate response in the 
hearts of American men and women 
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everywhere. They tell of the war as 
it comes to the mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts. They are personal and 
sincere and have the graces of imagi- 
nation and phrase. As one distin- 
guished critic remarks, “There is 
scarcely a line which has not a fresh 
beauty of expression as well as touch- 
ing emotion.” 

Miss Davies’ theme throughout may 
be said to be the thoughts and feelings 
that women have as they stay at home 
while their boys are at the front. This 
theme she treats with variety, delicacy 
and power. There is nothing morbid 
about the poems. Pride rises with the 
tears—pride in the women in our 
street, as well as for the boys with the 
drums. 


“On the Overland Stage,” by Edwin 
L. Sabin. Thomas F. Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This story for boys, by a well-known 
writer of Western life, depicting life in 
the Middle West during its stirring 
days of settlement, is a picturesque 
and true chronicle of Western develop- 
ment—telling of the rise of the great 
overland stage route which extended 
from St. Joe, Missouri, clear across to 
Sacramento, California, during the six- 
ties, and was the forerunner of the rail- 
roads. 

Terry’s father enlists to fight in the 
Civil War, and Terry and his mother 
establish a store and way station on 
the stage line. Here they encounter 
many interesting characters, among 
them the pony express rider, Billy 
Cody, who was later to be known to 
fame as Buffalo Bill, and Sam Clem- 
ens, who made his mark as Mark 
Twain. Next Terry gets his chance to 
handle the reins for a trip or two be- 
hind the prancing team of six, on the 
overland stage; and he meets the great 
Ben Holladay, stage king and fore- 
runner of the railroad kings of a later 
day. There are likewise brushes with 
Indians which are brimful of peril, 
and other excitements galore, awaiting 
Terry and his many boy friends clear 
up to the last page. It is a clean, 
snappy story presenting a fine pen 
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picture of an important period in our 
Nation’s growth. 


BOOK NOTES. 

G. F. Nicolai, the famous Berlin 
professor who recently escaped by air- 
plane to Denmark, and whose book, 
“The Biology of War,” is published 
this month by the Century Co., has 
just begun, in the London Times, the 
serial publication of an appeal to the 
German people to overthrow the “great 
unknown” authority that is hurrying 
Germany to its destruction. “I be- 
lieve,” he writes, “that international 
Germans like myself embody the spirit 
of Germany better than any Luden- 
dorff or any other personage who op- 
enly or secretly holds the reins of the 
government. I know indeed that 
thousands, even millions, of the best 
of my _ fellow-countrymen secretly 
share my feelings. I know that there 
is nothing in the whole world they so 
ardently desire as that those who con- 
trol Germany’s destinies today may 
fail to achieve any lasting power, and 
that our military party may find itself 
baulked of its disastrous victory both 
at home and abroad.” 


Although her readers number well 
up into the millions, probably com- 
paratively few of them realize how 
Kathleen Norris has lived the life of 
Americans such as she writes about. 

Born in California, where early in 
life the responsibility was thrown upon 
her girlish shoulders of earning the 
living for her younger sisters and 
brothers, she began to take the hard 
knocks of life absorbing from a new 
viewpoint, the atmosphere of the small 
western town and later the journalistic 
atmosphere of the great growing city 
of the Golden Gate. In New York, 
where her literary struggles began and 
were crowned with success, she has 
known the Bohemian life of Washing- 
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ton Square and has known the life of 
“society” so-called, both in the palatial 
town houses and in the country estates 
of Long Island and Westchester. The 
lives of “Josselyn’s Wife,” of ‘“Mar- 
tie,” of “Julia Page,” of “Rachael,” of 
“poor, dear Margaret Kirby” and “Sat- 
urday’s Child” all spring directly from 
the many phases of American life 
which Kathleen Norris has lived and 
knows. 


Word has just been received by his 
publishers that Iliodor (Sergus M. 
Trufanoff), the “Mad Monk” of Rus- 
sia, has just reached his home in the 
District of the Don on the River Volga, 
after his long journey from America. 
He is at present engaged in organiz- 
ing a force in Southern Russia to co- 
operate with the Allies in driving the 
Germans out of the country. Iliodor 
writes that the American people must 
not believe the reports of chaos in Rus- 
sia, which are grossly exaggerated, 
and sends a message to all Russians in 
America to come home at once and 
take part in the heroic struggle against 
Germany. [Iliodor was accompanied 
on his journey by his wife and child- 
ren. 


There is a story afloat of some Brit- 
ish soldiers stationed in Flanders who 
became interested in gardening. They 
wanted a garden, but didn’t know the 
proper way of going about it. A hard- 
ened old sergeant recalled that some- 
body had written a book called “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” which 
had the sound of an appropriate text 
book. -So he got it from the American 
Library Association Camp Library 
near by. When the book came it was 
a disappointment in one sense, but all 
the men enjoyed reading it. “Mrs. 
Wiggs,” by the way, has just reached 
its fifty-second edition. 











